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SINGER SEWING MACHINES 
Preterm an oon 


rocesses in 
From the Thinnest Gossamer to the Heaviest Belting. 


Machine No. 31-16. for general work. 
Specially designed for stitching Rubber. 
Fastest Lock-stitch machine in the 
market. 
Widest range of work. 
Greatest durability and least repair 
expense. 
Examine its special features in practica 
operation at 
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128-132 Essex St., Boston. 
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NEW TENDENCIES IN RUBBER SHIPMENTS. 


(}= British correspondent indulges in some comments 

on the growth of the importance of Antwerp as a 
crude rubber market, as compared with Liverpool, which, 
at one time, was almost the sole distributing point for 
African sorts. Within ten years the rubber arrivals at 
Antwerp (mostly Africans) have grown from nothing to a 
present rate of 5500 tons a year. Meanwhile, the arrivals 
of Africans at Liverpool direct from the countries of pro- 
duction have been declining. Doubtless the ultimate 
bearing of such facts will be found in a tendency toward a 
more direct conveyance of rubber from its sources to the 
points of consumption. 

Just now, however, the movement of crude rubber is 
becoming adjusted along the line of control of the traffic 
by the various nationalities which control the sources of 
supply. In other words, the reason for the establishment 
of a rubber market at Antwerp is to be found in the inter- 
est which the Belgian government and Belgian capital 
have taken in developing the trade of the Congo Free 
State. Similarly, care is taken by the Portuguese govern- 
ment that the growing rubber output of its colonies in 
Africa—including the Benguella sorts—shall pass through 
the port of Lisbon. France, likewise, is actively develop- 


ing the resources of her colonies, with the result that much 
rubber from them is finding its way by French owned 
steamers to Havre, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. 
Germany is trying to build up home rubber-markets on 


Finally, 


the same basis. 

The first effect of these new conditions is merely to les- 
sen relatively the direct importation of African rubbers at 
Liverpool. Still, the great English port continues to han- 
dle large quantities of African rubbers, imported from 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Portugal. All of this, of 
course, has no bearing as yet upon a more direct convey- 
ance of rubber from the forests to the factory than in the 
past. But there is bound to be another stage of develop- 
ment. 

We have been written to by French merchants inter- 
ested in the collection of rubber in French Africa, by 
companies owning their own ships which carry the rubber 
to French ports, relative to finding a sale for this rubber 
in the United States, without its first passing through Liv- 
erpool hands, on the ground that it can be laid down in 
New York for less money than- when handled under past 
conditions. Already there are large arrivals here from 
Belgium and Portugal. Of course for the present the de- 
sire prevails, for example, that the whole French colonial 
trade, or the German colonial trade, in rubber shall inure 
to the benefit of ports in the mother countries, but in time 
this same trade may become so expanded as to make ship- 
ments possible from the colonies referred to, direct to the 
consuming countries. 

Another tendency toward more direct methods in rub- 
ber shipments is taking shape in the Amazon country. No 
doubt one element in the high price of Parad rubber to 
consumers is the fluctuation in exchange due to the de- 
based Brazilian currency. A Brazilian trader who owed 
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abroad last year, say £1000, could have discharged the 
debt at one date with 16,696 milreis, while at another date 
34,909 milreis would have been required, so wide was the 
rate of exchange during the year. Consequently the risk 
in trading is so great in certain stages of the movement of 
rubber that only by figuring on a wide margin of profit 
can one hope to escape disaster. There is one way in 
which the effect of these inconvenient fluctuations can be 
avoided. A company with ample capital, importing goods 
direct to be exchanged for rubber, and selling the rubber 
in foreign markets, might become in a measure independ- 
ent of local financial conditions, 

It is true that large companies were floated in London 
two or three years ago to work on these lines, but since 
their primary object was not to trade in rubber, but to 
make promoters’ profits, they have not figured largely in 
rubber production. But more success seems to have been 
attained by a French company, capitalized at 9,000,000 
francs, who last year exported to Europe from the Ama- 
zon over 1,300,000 pounds of rubber. Large rubber pro- 
ducing areas on the Amazon are coming under more direct 
private, control than formerly, and it seems reasonable to 
expect that in the end rubber will be coming to hand from 
points nearer the prime sources than the markets of Para 
and Manaos. Manufacturers, or the importers or brokers 
who supply them, will then be able to obtain rubber with- 
out its passing through so many hands as at present. If, 
meanwhile, Brazil should be able to reform her monetary 
system, the effect would be to hasten such conditions of 


direct trading in rubber. 


BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 





i appears to us to be a reason for congratulation, 
rather than otherwise, that the big so-called electric 
vehicle companies have begun to dissolve. In common 
with the whole rubber trade, we should welcome such an 
increased demand for rubber tires as would follow the 
practical introduction of automobiles on a large scale, 
But a demand for tires is not made by the organization of 
companies with an enormous capitalization, and specula- 
tion in their stocks manipulated by means of all the tricks 
of the professional “ trader."" What the rubber tire makers 
want and what the public wants—if the public is at al) 
interested—is the development of a type of horseless ve_ 
hicle that will be efficient, durable, and not too costly 
whether for purchase or for hire. And the purpose of such 
vehicles must be the conveyance of passengers, rather 
than a pretext for offering to investors a volume of stocks 
on which all the traffic now in sight could never yield ade- 
quate dividends. It has been a case of beginning at the 
wrong end, and it would be a good thing to have the 
whole business wiped off the slate and a fresh start made 
by supplying such automobiles as individuals or the pub- 
lic could be induced to buy or use, with the idea of earning 
dividends on the actual investment of capital. 
No matter how great the demand for automobiles may 
become, their practical use must be of slow development. 
Their purchase as a “fad” by people of wealth, while they 
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are still a novelty, will be a poor basis for a great automo- 
bile industry. The substantial and lasting demand must 
be from people of average moderate means, or at least the 
automobile must be proved to be more convenient or more 
economical than the vehicles which it displaces. We do 
not believe that anybody seriously believes that any auto- 
mobile yet made will become a permanent type, and yet 
this field of invention is far from new. The French gov- 
ernment rewarded the designer of a steam carriage built 
for the war office in 176y. Fifty years ago Richard Dud- 
geon was running over the roads around New York city 
in a steam carriage of his own invention. Yet it is only 
within a half dozen years that the continued development 
of automobiles in France has attracted the attention of the 
outside world, and the French inventors have not yet pro- 
duced a vehicle which commends itself generally. In New 
York better horseless vehicles than Dudgeon’s are to be 
seen to-day, but the number per thousand of the popula- 
tion is hardly greater than when his single machine was 
in use. 

The advent of electricity as a motive power has added 
new interest to the subject and determined a new class of 
inventors to evolve a practical automobile or die in the 
attempt. It is never wise to prophesy that a given thing 
cannot be done, and the advance made in other applica- 
tions of electricity lends color to the hope that we shall ir 
time see storage batteries of much greater efficiency, as 
compared with the weight and cost of the existing types. 

But the demand for automobiles remains an uncertain 
quantity. If city people in America habitually used horse- 
drawn cabs they doubtless would prefer an electric vehicle 
at the same cost. But city people, villagers, and even 
many dwellers on farms habitually ride in electric cars, the 
service of which is being improved and extended steadily, 
aud rarely at a greater cost than 5 cents per trip—a price 
with which no automobile is going to compete for very 
many years to come. A leading carriage trade journal 
last month, commenting on the decline in the sales of fine 
carriages in the United States and elsewhere, remarked 
that— 

Since the rise of the trolley system, with its luxuriously equipped 
cars and its astonishing speed, many a man, who formerly kept a car- 
riage of his own, finds it more convenient and less expensive to travel 


by street railways, and if he wants to enjoy a carriage ride with his fam- 
ily, he can send to the nearest livery stable with far less trouble than he 


could maintain a private establishment. 

Some such consideration would prevent people from 
falling over each other to buy even automobiles in which 
no reasonable mind could find anything to criticise. 

We do not mean to say that there is to be no demand 
for automobiles. No doubt there will bea wide field for 
their use in the carriage of goods in cities and their suburbs 
—when they have been further improved and cheapened. 
And our population is so large that even if a very small 
percentage bought pleasure vehicles a respectable output 
would be required. But a lot of companies with millions 
of capital each are not needed to supply the demand. It 
may be added that the final perfection of the automobile 
depends somewhat on the rubber man, who is confronted 
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with the hardest problem since Goodyear’s time, in the 
matter of supplying a tire that will do its work and not 
cost more for maintenance than a vehicle can earn in pas- 
senger fares. The final type of automobiles must, how- 
ever, be adapted to the limitations of rubber, instead of 
the rubber being forced to meet any and all requirements 
of the vehicle makers. 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN CANADA is growing, as it is else- 
where. Each year shows a material increase in the amount of 
raw materials entered for home consumption, besides which 
the imports of rubber goods are larger than in the period when 
no rubber factories existed in that country. All of which 
means that the consumption of such goods is extending in the 
Dominion, and at a more rapid rate than the growth of popu- 
lation. So far as this growth of consumption is concerned, it 
is going on all over the world, including many countries which 
do not, like Canada, attempt to supply the home demand by 
home production, and this affords possibilities for wider 
markets for American rubber goods which ought to keep our 
factories busy, and prevent any cutting of prices in the Ameri. 
can market below a level of profitable production. But not all 
the enterprise and activity of the Canadian manufactories pre- 
vents the sale of rubber goods from the United States in that 
market. It is interesting to notice, in passing, that the system 
of preferential duties now in force in the Dominion, meant to 
stimulate closer trade relations with the mother country, has not 
increased the proportion of British rubber goods exports to 
Canada. During the last fiscal year the United States supplied 
about 75 per cent. of the total imports of rubber goods into 
Canada, and if rubber clothing and waterproofed cloth be de- 
ducted from the total, the share of the United States was more 
than 87 per cent. 





THE POSITION OF THE BICYCLE TRADE, as we always felt 
would be the case, is becoming much more favorable for the 
tire producers, though this is now a matter of less interest to 
the rubber industry in general, owing to most of the former 
manufacturers of tires having given up the business. There 
are now fewer makers of bicycles, there is no longer over. 
production of wheels, the concerns in the field are on a sounder 
financial basis, and in future good wheels will find a steady sale 
at a fair price. The fact that conditions exactly the opposite 
of these existed for so many years helped to make the tire 
business exceedingly unsatisfactory to many of the rubber 
companies who at one time or another engaged in it. It must 
be admitted that the rubber people made some mistakes on 
their own account, which experience has taught the survivors 
in the trade to avoid. But the bicycle tire business is by no 
means at anend. The bicycle trade having taken a new lease 
of life on sounder lines, it is reasonable to expect henceforth 
that a gradual and healthy increase in production will be seen , 
that cyclists will demand good wheels and good tires, for which 
they will be willing to pay the right prices; and that money 
can be made by everybody in the trade who adopts the same 
business principles that are necessary to success in other lines. 
There is no reason to suppose that the demand for rubber tires 
will ever grow less. 





WHILE ANOTHER CONGRESS has adjourned at Washington 
without furthering the construction of an American trans- 
Pacific cable, an award has been made for the construction of 
a cable between British Columbia and Australia, to be con- 
trolled by Great Britain and her colonies, and the work of 
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manufacture has been begun. This fact need ‘not discourage 
the advocates of an American cable across the Pacific, although 
the idea prevailed at the Ottawa cunference of 1894 that the 
country which first spanned the great ocean would have a 
strong and lasting advantage there, if not a permanent cable 
monopoly. But at that date the United States did not possess 
the Hawaiian Islands or an interest in the Philippines, and 
our trade prospects beyond the Pacific were less inviting than 
now. This country will hardly postpone very long forming 
cable connections with its own new possessions, and this alone 
will necessitate a virtual spanning of the Pacific. The fact 
that it is not absolutely necessary for an American cable to be 
laid in order to give usconnection with the Far East will hardly 
have more weight with the United States than like considera- 
tions have had with the French and German nations in regard 
to the laying of cables owned by their own people across the 
Atlantic. As for the delay in starting a Pacific cable, it may 
be said that such an enterprise has not been discussed here 
nearly so long as it was discussed in Great Britain before the 
contract for their cable was awarded. Besides, the political 
and ‘military argument for an American cable has only of late 
come into existence. There will be work yet for American 
cable building companies. 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS from the United States and 
from Great Britain to the Argentine Republic during 1899 
were as follows, according to an English authority : 

& 4,132 (=$ 20,660) 

23,481 (= 117,405) 

As the English writer says: “The Argentine is inhabited by 
people chiefly of Spanish and Italian descent, who are no more 
inclined to favor English than German or United States manu- 
facturers, while the tariff is the same for all.” It is worth 
while for American rubber manufacturers, therefore, to con- 
sider why such a preponderance in the trade above referred to 
goes to their competitors beyond the Atlantic ? 


From the United States 
From Great Britain 


THE CRUDE RUBBER SITUATION is ever atopic of engrossing 
interest to the manufacturer, since upon the supply, quality, 
and cost of the raw material is based the whole industry, to 
say nothing of the subsequent sale and consumption of the 
goods produced. We are writing this paragraph to call atten- 
tion to a change which is being made in the arrangement of 
the contents of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, by which the de- 
partment headed “Review of the Crude Rubber Market” is 
gradually being made to embrace articles and items which 
formerly were scattered throughout the paper. It is hoped 
that this department will, with the progress of time, become 
increasingly interesting and valuable to all readers who are 
concerned in any way with the state of the rubber market. 


THE INCREASING PRODUCTION OF BALATA for several years 
past, together with the absence of a material decline in prices, 
is evidence of an increasing consumption of this gum. But, 
with all the increase in the consumption of India-rubber in the 
United States, it does not appear that any more Balata is used 
here than formerly. It would appear that the chief consump- 
tion is in Germany, in which country the importation grows 
yearly. If Balata has merit in one country, it ought to have in 
others, which suggests that perhaps there is an opportunity in 
the United States for some enterprising manufacturer to adopt 
the methods of treating Balata which have proved successful in 
Europe, and thereby make a profit from putting on the market 
a line of goods involving the use of this gum. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF SALESMEN. 





O THE EpiTorR oF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I have 
for some time past been reading with great interest your 
correspondents’ articles on the qualifications of a salesman. In 
the rubber line, as in all lines that are susceptible of adultera- 
tion, ina manner not easily determined by the consumer or 
dealer, a great deal more of the buyer's confidence is required 
than in those lines whose value is easily determined. In the 
latter, only price and quality interest the buyer, while in the 
case of rubber goods, what the buyer is told by the salesman 
more often influences the direction which the order takes, and 
the buyer, knowing his weakness in this matter, very naturally 
leans towards the man in whom he has the most confidence. 
That man is likely to be the one who is best posted on his line, 
By being posted, | do not mean that one should necessarily 
have a factory training, although that cannot possibly do a man 
any harm, provided he has been taken away from it early 
enough in life to adapt himself to his new surroundings as a 
salesman, 

But I mean by being posted that a salesman should acquaint 
himself with those matters which are likely to interest those 
buying rubber goods, either as a consumer or dealer. Knowl- 
edge of the various kinds of rubber, which are exported from 
ParA and Africa and other places, would be sure to be of value. 
If a salesman can quote the market value of Para and African 
sorts and show the amount of exports in his own line, he is all 
this time impressing his customer with the fact that he is in 
earnest in his business and is worthy of his confidence. Knowl- 
edge of how rubber is grown, how the same is taken from the 
tree, and how it is coagulated cannot militate against him ina 
conversation with an intelligent perspective customer, 

I believe that frequent meetings between the heads of the 
departments and the travelers are very beneficial if they are 
conducted honestly. I do not believe, however, that they have 
any value if facts are to be suppressed and compliments be- 
stowed on those who called the meeting. The dissecting of the 
goods, the honest argument that is sure to follow when one 
salesman claims that another house is producing an equal 
article for less money than his firm is putting out ata higher 
price, the merits of the duck (if it should happen to be a belt), 
the closeness of the weave, the looseness of and the strength 
of the friction, and the quality of the cover, are all sure to be 
discussed very thoroughly, and if the opposition are really do- 
ing better than the other fellow, then the other fellow sees the 
point and it is not long before his belt is either lowered in price, 
or the quality improved, and every salesman who has been to 
that meeting is wiser; he is more loyal to his house and he has 
learned that all that is necessary is for him to find the weak 
points in his line and that his firm is more than willing to cor- 
rect them, but life is short and the manager does not have so 
much time on his hands that he can always educate his travel- 
ers, and the traveler must rely on himself toa very considerable 
extent, 

How then is he to learn the things that will interest his cus- 
tomer, as well as benefit himself? He must first of all read his 
trade journal and not least of all the things to be found in his 
trade journal is the advertisements. This gives him a line on 
what his competitors are offering, and frequently gives him an 
idea of their method of marketing what they consider high 
grade articles. He must study the market. He must, in a 
word, learn what the people in his world (the rubber world) are 
talking about and what they are putting on the market. He 
must or should know these things long before he has actually 
seen a sample of some new and much talked of article, so that 
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when he does finally get to the sample, he will not pass it with- 
out taking a good long look, and determining to his own satis- 
faction the merit or lack of merit in the article, but he must 
follow his trade journal, or he may never know until a cus- 
tomer tells him that the article is in existence, and it may be 
months before he can give his customer some doubtful reason 
why he should not use the article referred to. 

I should think that much could be done in the way of edu- 
cating the rubber salesman in his line by forming a fraternal 
organization. Other trades have it and much good is done 
thereby. There are no more thoroughly good set of fellows 
under the sunthan therubber men. There are enough of us to 
form one of the strongest social, educational, and beneficial 
organizations in the country to-day. R. C, K, 

April 15, 1901. 





FLOUR IN CRUDE RUBBER. 





HE late Joseph Banigan once issued a circular letter in 
relation to the extent to which Para rubber was being 
adulterated during the process of curing, in its original prepa- 
ration, and called upon other rubber manufacturers to join him 
in trying to check the evil. Thecircular said “that a farinace- 
ous floury matter had been discovered in the mixture, and was 
made with such villainy that it is difficult to detect, and it has 
interfered with our manufactured products.” But what Mr. 
Banigan complained of was no new thing; nor have the spor- 
adic efforts, made at times in all the leading markets, ever re- 
sulted in wholly stopping the use of other vegetable products 
of the Amazon valley in making rubber. As long ago as 1850 
Lieutenant Herndon, of the United States navy, on making an 
exploration of the Amazon under orders from his government, 
took pains to study the crude rubber business as then con- 
ducted. He reported that there was much deterioration, 
due tothe tricks of the natives. For instance: “The rubber 
is frequently much adulterated, by the addition of tapioca or 
sand, to increase its weight.” 

In a book entitled “In Amazon Land,” by Mrs. M. F. Sessel- 
berg, published in 1893, are chapters on life among the rubber 
gatherers, from which one extract is pertinent here: “In the 
great rubber emporium, Para, the soul of the princely rubber 
merchant is grievously vexed at the tricks civilization has 
taught many of these rubber gatherers. Balls of clay, sand 
and what not, are introduced into the Jranchas, or moulds, to 
increase their weight. To augment the quantity of milk, sap 
from other trees is mixed. And worst ofall, to avoid the tedi- 
ous process of preparation, the seréngueiro (rubber gatherer) 
makes a blazing fire, and when the milk is liquid, puts in a kind 
of flour, and if this causes it to coagulate too quickly, acid like 
lemon is added, to prevent its consolidation. Consequently 
the purity of fine rubber is greatly damaged.” 





Tue New York Chamber of Commerce, at a recent meeting, 
adopted a report from its committee on foreign commerce and 
the revenue laws, urging the importance of the construction of 
an American Pacific cable, as a means of promoting trade 
direct with Asia, but favoring the idea of a privately owned 
cable, for the reason that fewer facilities would exist for effect- 
ing a landing on Asiatic shores for a cable owned and controlled 
by the United States government. 





THE new schedule of import duties in Venezuela imposes 
upon rubber belting, hose, and tubes a rate equivalent to 14.46 
cents per kilogram, and on other manufactures of India- 
rubber, 48.2 cents per kilogram. 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


coming a formidable rival to Liverpool asa raw rubber 

market is pretty well known, though it is rather too 

soon to say what the ultimate effect upon the Liver- 
pool merchants will be. From direct information I have re- 
ceived it would seem that the trade done by Ant- 
werp houses with British rubber firms is rapidly 
increasing, last year over 300 tons coming over 
here. Special attention is being paid to the greater 
purification of West African rubbers, more particularly in the 
case of Congo sorts, the trade in which from the interior is now 
greatly on the increase. Samples of Congo ball which I have 
recently seen, and which are sold as practically free from water 
and dirt, are certainly an advance on a good deal of what comes 
to Liverpool in the ordinary way, though it must be confessed 
that in some cases the rubber looked suspiciously like being 
overheated, to use a technical term for the appearance of a 
tarry exterior. Rubber in this state is Jikely to prove inferior 
in lasting power to that in which the resinous matter has not 
been allowed to melt by the heat of the sun or other agency, 
and it would seem that some caution should be exhibited by 
buyers before taking it for granted that rubber prepared under 
scientific supervision is necessarily superior to that which has 
been prepared by crude native methods. Certainly there is 
every reason to suppress the import of sand and water, not only 
to save freight charges but because the value of the product is 
then much more easy to be got at. The improvement in the 
preparation of certain sorts of African rubber for the market is 
undoubtedly one of the features of the trade to-day and its pro- 
gress will be watched with interest. Belgium is probably alone 
among nations who possess a monarch with a keen interest in 
trade that is a personal apart from a political interest, and the 
rubber trade has especially engaged the attention of King Leo- 
pold. According to one of our society papers he was closely 
studying “Gutta-percha” at the recent automobile show in 
Paris. It is hardly necessary to draw attention to the well 
known ignorance which here shows itself in the confusion of 
India-rubber with Gutta-percha, and no doubt from such a 
source the rubber brokers of Liverpool will bear with equani- 
mity the appellation of Gutta-percha merchants which the ar- 
ticle in question applies to them ; but to close this subject there 
is no doubt that Antwerp, with the intimate connection it en- 
joys with the prime mover in the development of the Congo 
Free State, will make rapid strides in the way of becoming a 
depot of the first importance for West African rubber. * 

A PROMINENT instance of the way in which this body makes 
its existence justified is seen in the decision which has been 
come to, to support those of its members who 
have been threatened with proceedings by the 
Dunlop Tire company in respect of the sale of 
the basket pattern tire repairing strips. It is 
claimed by the Dunlop people that this non-slipping arrange- 
ment infringes Welch’s patent (No. 9294 of 1894), though the 
impression in the trade generally seems to be that there is no 
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* This confusion of ideas respecting India-rubber and Gutta-percha seems to be 
confined to no one country. In New York recently a rubber planting company, 
jlealing in its advertisements with the great demand for rubber,to induce the 
publicto buy its shares, stated that “‘ 30,000,000 pounds of rudder were used for 
golf balls and small wares during the past year.”’—Tuz Epiror. 


infringement at all; hence the action taken by the association 
in the matter. It is understood that the position was thor- 
oughly discussed at a meeting of the association held on March 
20 in Manchester, though, as readers of THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD are aware, striet secrecy is observed as to what tran- 
spires at these meetings. 

THERE seems to be somewhat of a disposition currentamong 
those who are ill-informed on the subject to class Dermatine 
among the various “ ines,” “ites,” and “ oids” 
which, under the grandiloquent title of “ rub- 
ber substitutes,” have in recent years put for- 
ward claims to general recognition. This point of view, how- 
ever, is not at all correct, and it is evident from the increasing 
favor with which Dermatine goods are being regarded that the 
material has come to stay. It is not, it may be mentioned, of 
great novelty, as it is now sixteen or seventeen years since the 
patent process of Mr. Zwingler first attracted attention. At 
first the manufacture from one cause or another does not 
seem to have proved a pecuniary success, and it was not until 
the advent of Mr. John Cooper, the present managing director, 
that the manufacture can be said to have made real progress, 
which progress must be put down to improvements in the pro- 
cess of manufacture as well asto business acumen. To judge by 
the price, which is conformable to the quality, it is pretty clear 
that those who pin their faith tocheapness will not be attracted, 
but it appears that hydraulic engineers and others who require 
a suitable substitute for leather, and who take into considera- 
tion wearing power, have stamped Dermatine with the seal of 
their approval. With regard to the manufacture, the company 
claim the sole rights and have on more than one occasion com- 
menced proceedings against infringers. As a final word on 
this subject, it seems advisable to say that what has appeared in 
print regarding the formula of the compound is not from an 
authoritative source, and any would-be imitators who relied im- 
plicitly on such information as a working guide are hardly likely 
to achieve good results. 

ALTHOUGH the lease of the works of this company at Tot- 
tenham has not yet run out, considerable progress has been 
made in the fitting up of the new premises at 
Barking, where the whole business eventally 
will be carried on. Great difficulties were experienced as re- 
gards the renewing the lease of the premises, owing to the fact 
that the surrounding land was being more and more utilized 
for building purposes, and although a rubber works cannot be 
classed with many chemical works as arousing the ire of resi- 
dents of the better class, yet it cannot claim to rank with, say 
a Parma violet factory. 

THE limited firm of Grimshaw Brothers (Manchester), with 
whom Mr. Rowley, of Amazon rubber fame, has been long as- 
sociated, has been dissolved and reformed with 
fresh capital as a private concern, the business 
carried on being much the same as before.—=— 
The Rubber Chemical Co. (Birmingham), whose formation was 
noticed in these columns about a year ago, are taking over a 
mill at Streatham common, London, the rubber substitute 
company who had fitted it up with machinery having recently 
gone into liquidation.——It does not appear that the Dialene 
company, formed about a year ago to work one of Mr. Heyl- 
Dia private processes, have commenced operations. The 
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materiat was to have been manufactured at the works of the 
Hyde Imperial Rubber Co. (Woodley), for which purpose a 
special building was erected. Dialene, it may be mentioned, is 
said to be a superior form of recovered rubber which has 
proved its advantages in a certain rubber works where it has 
been made and used. 

THIS company, one of the newest in Great Britain, has now 
been going for about a year, the works being situated at Dun- 
fermline, Scotland. Messrs. R. W. Stewart 
& Co., the proprietors, have taken up the 
rubber business as an addition to their old 
established bleaching business, the rubber works being a newly 
built addition to the bleaching premises. Waterproofing and 
footwear are the principal lines of manufacture, the lead of the 
Victoria and Waverley companies of Edinburgh thus being 
followed. It is probable, however, that the manufacture of 
mechanicals will also receive attention in the near future. 

ONE of the new London dailies recently, in a special article, 
advocated the utility of India-rubber as a means of deadening 
the vibration caused by the new electric rail- 
way from the West End tothe city. The rub- 
ber was to be partially asa solid and partially 
It does not ap- 
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pneumatic, and to lie directly under the rail. 
pear, however, that the genius who evolved the idea troubled 
himself as to the probable cost of the scheme, and it is this 
point chiefly that has caused practical menu to treat the matter 

as a chimera. 
ALTHOUGH the mill which this new company are fitting up 
is not yet completely equipped, manufacturing commenced 
last month to a small extent, a couple of 
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Mr. Eccies, late manager of the Castle Rubber Co. (War- 

rington), has been appointed manager of the rubber depart- 

ment of Reddaway & Co., Limited, the well-known 

belting manufacturers, and has vacated his posi- 
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ee tion on the board of the 
Association. Mr. Dawes, late of Capon Heaton & Co., is the 
new manager at the Hyde Imperial Rubber Co., where several 
alterations in the directorate and staff have recently been 
Mr. Bate, who has long been connected with the 
Mr. 
C. ]. Margetson, formerly manager of the London branch of 
the Avon Rubber Co., is now at Messrs. Hopkinson’s works at 


effected. 
works, is now the manager at the Castle Rubber Co. 


West Drayton. 

WirH the collapse of “ Fenton's 
lustrations are afforded of the dubious character of such indus- 
Information 
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trial enterprises as investments. 


RUBBER with regard to the present position of “ Velvri! ” 
SUBSTITUTE ues. a nips : 
companies. '* difficult to obtain, and there is nothirg defi- 


nite to be recorded concerning the progress of 
this material. “ Volenite Limited,” having been wound up 
and reconstructed, is now making a fresh bid for popular favor 
in connection with a material into which Pontianak gum is 
said to enter largely. 

THINGS seem to be rather quiet in this department, and in 
some cases short time has been worked. With regard to the 
large profit made by Mandleburg & Co., it should 
be remembered that the firm have done a large 
trade in rain proof cloths, into which rubber does 
not enter, and it should also be remembered that for some 
years after its formation the company paid no dividend at all, 
and it is possible—though this is merely conjectural—that it 
may have been hoarding its resources. With regard to the ef- 
fect which the rain proof cloth business has had upon the gen- 
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uine mackintosh trade, it seems to be the case that it has been 
quite insignificant. The people who have been most affected 
are the tailors and outfitters, as the waterproof firms now sup- 
ply direct overcoats at a considerable less cost than the tailors 
have been accustomed to do. 

IT seems doubtful if many of the motor tires sold of late 
years in England have been really of British origin. These 

tires, the pneumatic ones, that is, cannot be sold in 
pein Great Britain except under the Dunlop company’s 
license, but there is nothing to prevent this company 
or its licensees from buying them cheaply on the continent and 
retailing them at their own figure over here. This, I am as- 
sured, has been the case, though now the Dunlop company are 
putting down the necessary vulcanizing molds, etc., at their 
works in Birmingham, in order to carry out this increasing trade 
entirely themselves. Whether they will succeed in gaining the 
confidence of the buyers is rather a matter tor conjecture, as it 
may be supposed that there are many details in connection with 
the celebrated Michelin tire, of France, which are not public 
property, and the acquisition of which may take considerable 
time and labor. 

Mr. David MOSELEY still remains in a very weak condition 
and is making but slow progress towards reccvery.——Mr. H. 
L. Terry has been elected a member of the commit- 
tee of the Manchester section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry of which society Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 
of New York, was last year’s president. 
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Fagen say to the /ndia-Rubber Journal, the London 
agent for the Russian-American India Rubber Co. (St. 
Petersburg) reports a steady increase of trade at his agency, 
“although the shapes for Russian use and the English market 
are very different.” By the way, Russian manufactures are 
to be shown on an extensive scale at the international exhibi- 
tion which is to be opened this month at Glasgow, and rubber 
goods are mentioned among the products which are to receive 
special attention. No doubt the Russian “ galoches” will be 
displayed prominently there. It does not appear that the 
British rubber industry is to be represented at Glasgow to any 
important extent. 

=]. Mandelberg & Co., Limited (Pendleton, Manchester, 
England), mackintosh manufacturers, report a profit for the 
past business year of £48,862 15s. 3d. Dividends have been 
declared of 7 per cent. on the preference and 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, after paying 5 per cent. interest on the deben- 
tures—a total disbursement of £25,082 15s. The reserve fund 
was increased by £15,000. 

=Mr. Isidor Frankenburg, of the Greengate Rubber and 
Cable Works, Salford, Manchester, who had been a member of 
the Salford council since 1887, was recently elected to the posi- 
tion of alderman. 

= Dr. Carl Otto Weber, for many years past managing chem- 
ist for Isidor Frankenburg, Limited, of Manchester, was re- 
cently elected a director in that corporation. 

=The Vereinigte Gummiwaaren-Fabriken Harburg-Wien, 
in answer to an inquiry, inform THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
that they have not, as was reported, established a branch at 
Dresden. Radebeul for the manufacture of their pneumatic 
tires, but simply an agency for their sale. 

=The United Berlin-Frankfort India Rubber Co. have de- 
clared a dividend of 7 per cent. on the business done in 1900, 
thus restoring the dividend to the former rate, after having 
paid only 5 per cent. in 1899. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PACKINGS. 


By John S. McClurg, M. S. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM LAST MONTH, | ‘ 

NOTHER grade of packing, commonly known as “ pure 

A gum,” is that which has neither cloth insertion nor 
cloth applied to the outside. This usually has a much 

better quality of stock than any of those already de- 
scribed, as the rubber must give to the packing the strength 
and firmness which in other cases have been imparted by the 
sheeting. Here, also, more care should be exercised in the 
preparation of the batches. They should be well ground and 
mixed, and then permitted to dry and season before making up. 

When ready, a batch is taken to a mill and warmed up, pre- 
paratory to building up the packing on the calender. The 
writer has found that not enough importance is attached to this 
warming up process by most manufacturers, If it is done prop- 
erly and carefully, much of the difficulty in calender work can 
be overcome. When the calender is at the proper heat, begin 
to feed the compound into it and run out athin layer of gum 
to the length required in the roll. The roll is now run through 
the calender again and another layer applied to it, and so on, 
until the desired thickness is obtained, care being taken, of 
course, while running, to prick all the air bubbles, thus permit- 
ting the plies to come closely together, and also preventing 
blisters in the curing. This layer process has a great advan- 
tage over the process of running the full thickness at one time, 
because it secures for the packing a more compact body and 
greatly reduces the possibility of defects in the finished 
product. 

The packing is now rolled up on a drum provided for the 
purpose and, after being well wrapped with several thicknesses 
of wet muslin cloth, it is consigned to the vulcanizer to be 
cured, or rather semi-cured, before taking it to the press to be 
plated, and the cure completed. This having been done, the 
roll is now taken to the hydraulic press where the process is the 
same as previously described, except that with pure gum pack- 
ing the edges of the sheet should be well blocked up. By 
blocking up is meant that two bars of iron the length of the 
press, and the same thickness as the packing, are placed against 
each edge of the packing one on each side in the press. This 
prevents the packing from spreading or becoming porous on 
the edges while subject to the heat and pressure. It is also a 
saving as it does away with much of the trimming at the finish. 

The next, or the highest and best grades of packing—those 
designed for resisting excessive heat—are, perhaps, the most 
important of all the different varieties now manufactured- 
These packings usually contain in their composition finely pul- 
verized asbestos or some other material not readily affected by 
heat. They are invariably subjected to high temperatures and 
very often for considerable lengths of time. It is important, 
therefore, that the composition should receive much attention 
as to the ingredients which enter into it. Unusual care should 
be exercised in milling and grinding the compound to insure 
the even distribution of the various ingredients through the 
entire body of the batch and to render it smooth and even. 
After this has been done the batches should be piled up ina 
dry place to season, dry, andharden. A couple of weeks is not 
too long and will be found very benefcial. 

When the batches have been sufficiently dried they are taken 
to a mill and warmed up as other packings, before sheeting it 
out on the calender, and the roll is ready to be started. The 


heat of the calender rolls is an important item in the manufac- 
ture of this packing, as much care must be exercised to prevent 
any extraordinary swelling or shrinkage of the stock. Here, 
too, the sheet is run off in layers as before described. As the 
finished sheet comes from the calender it is wrapped upon an 
iron drum, as are other pure gum packings, and then the out- 
side is well wrapped with several thicknesses of wet muslin 
cloth, and then consigned to the vulcanizer to be cured. After 
this has been done the packing may be taken to the hydraulic 
press and plated. With this packing the pressing process is 
discarded in many cases and the packing is completed with the 
removal from the vulcanizer. This leaves it with the impres- 
sion of the muslin lining upon its surfaces, instead of the 
smooth shiny surface imparted by the press. 

Experience long has taught that a long curing process at a 
low temperature is the best of this quality of packing, as indeed 
it is for any compound which contains a considerable propor- 
tion of crude rubber. A short cure ata high temperature is 
very liable to produce porousness and other defects, while the 
long cure insures a solid compact body, more pliable and per- 
fect. Pure gum square packing, which is so largely used, is 
made in much the same manner as the pure gum packing. 

The batches are prepared and afterwards warmed up for the 
calender in the same way, and are then sheeted out on the cal- 
ender in lengths ranging from 12 to 20 feet, or whatever length 
is desired in the finished coil. Here, also, these slabs are built 
up in thin layers one top of the other until the desired thick- 
ness is obtained. It is then sent to the vulcanizer to be cured, 
after which it is taken to the hydraulic press and plated as be- 
fore described. 

This being done, the slabs are laid aside to be cut up into 
square sections. These slabs are never less than % inch in 
thickness and range from that on up to | inch, and in some rare 
cases to 1% inches. To cut these strips the slab is laid ona 
wide table where it is securely fastened to prevent motion 
while being cut. The cutter is usually in the shape of a plane 
provided with an adjustable knife which can be set at any 
length. With this instrument the slab is cut into strips corre- 
sponding in width to the thickness of the slabs. These strips 
are now coiled up and securely tied, which completes the 
process. 

This very nearly completes the list of rubber varieties; the 
next kinds to be considered are the duck packings or those va- 
rieties composed largely of duck. Square duck packings pro- 
vide for the consumption of large quantities of otherwise waste 
pieces of frictioned duck which must naturally accumulate dur- 
ing the manufacture of rubber belting. These odds and ends 
of duck are cut into convenient sizes and filled into the center 
or body of the slab of packing. The duck used in making this 
kind is usually light weight belt duck—about 22 or 24 ounces. 

This duck is run over a series of hot iron rolls to eliminate 
all the moisture, after which it is taken to the friction calender 
to be coated on each side with rubber friction, which causes 
the layers of duck to vulcanize securely together in the curing 
process. The roll of duck is now taken to a room provided 
with a table 50 feet or more in length, on which the duck can 
be unrolled. The duck is stretched out on the table and cut 
into bias strips about 3% feet in length until the roll is cut up. 
These bias pieces are now laid end to end, lapping each over 
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the other about % inch, and rolling down with a hand roller 
to press them firmly together. This is continued until the de- 
sired length is obtained—usually 12 to 20 feet. 

Another ply is now built up in the same manner, while the 
scrap pieces are here filled in as well. If these pieces have be- 
come dried from age, a little quick curing cement applied to 
the surface will restore the friction and make it stick securely. 
Whenu the slab has attained the desired thickness, apply to the 
outsides a layer of duck frictioned on one side only—the side 
placed next to the packing. 

This packing is usually made in slabs from % inch to 1 inch 
in thickness, though sometimes it is made even thicker. These 
slabs are then taken to the vulcanizer and cured, after which 
they are confined in the hydraulic press to bring the plies firmly 
and solidly together. The slabs are next placed on a table 
and cut into strips in the same manner as the pure gum pack- 
ing. 

Hydraulic packing, which sometimes is called linen packing, 
is made in exactly the same way as the square duck, but the 
duck and friction which enter into its composition are entirely 
different. The duck used here is very strong but light in 
weight, and to combine these two qualifications leather cloth 
is most universally used. The friction should bea hard curing 
compound, which will not burn while being subjected to the 
excessive heat necessary to produce this packing. After the 
strips of duck have been cut and the slab made up and vulcan- 
ized, it is cut into strips and coiled up as in the case of square 
duck. Now comes an extra process, whereby the packing is 
made to conform to any degree of hardness, even to flint hard, 
The coils are taken to a small hydraulic press, where they are 
subjected to a long curing process at a quite high temperature, 
until they obtain the degree of hardness‘desired, The reason 
for cutting this packing into strips before this last process is 
begun will be comprehended when it is explained that it would 
be almost impossible to cut it after becoming so intensely 
hardened. 

Next in order is rubber-back packing. This consists of the 
regular square duck packing with a strip of pure gum packing 
securely vulcanized on one side of the square section. To make 
this, stretch a slab of pure gum packing upon a table and with 
a brush cover the upper surface with several coats of quick cur- 
ing cement. When this cement becomes perfectly dry the strips 
of square duck packing are laid side by side on the cemented 
side of the rubber until the entire surface is covered. After it 
becomes well set take the slab to the press and confine it be- 
tween the plates until the cement iscured, after which it is cut 
into square strips, as with other square packings. 

Last of all comes the rubber core packing. This is not so 
generally used, yet it is fully as important, and the process of 
manufacture is most interesting. This packing has a round 
core of pure gum running through the center of the strip from 
end toend. The round piece of rubber is run out through a 
tubing machine and cut off in lengths of 12 or 15 feet, or any 
other length desired in the finished packing. The frictioned 
duck which makes the outside covering of this packing is pre- 
pared in the same manner as for other duck packing. It is also 
pieced together from bias sections and then cut into strips of 
sufficient width to make the correct diameter when rolled 
around the rubber center. 

The rubber core is first well covered with cement and the 
edge of the strip of duck placed securely along the cord. The 
cord is now laid between the two bottom rolls of a three roll 
wrapping machine, after which the top roll is lowered securely 


against the cord. 
While the rolls are turning the cord around, some tension 
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should be placed on the duck to cause it to roll up tightly and 
evenly around thecord. These round strips are now wrapped 
with wet muslin cloth and consigned to the vulcanizer to be 
cured. This done the cloth is removed and the packing coiled 
and tied up for shipment. 

This review gives a general idea of most of the kinds of rub- 
ber @nd duck packings now on the market. It is safe to pre- 
dict, however, that with American genius at work, and in view 
of the continual experimenting and research, it will not be long 
before there will be new inventions, new discoveries, and per- 
haps new packings that will entirely eclipse any that are now 
in use. 





UNPROFITABLE CAB SERVICES. 

HE electric vehicle companies that started out with such 

a flourish a year or two ago seem to be gradually fading 

away. A circular sent to stockholders of the New England 

Electric Vehicle Transportation Co., organized to operate an 

electric cab service, makes a showing of assets of $1,982,995. 

There are said to be outstanding 224,335 shares, on which $10 

has been paid, but the present price of $3 per share indicates 

that some of the stockholders expect a considerable shrinkage 

from these figures of assets. No statement showing any oper- 

ating prefit has yet been made, and the winding up of the 
company is in prospect. 

The Illinois Electric Vehicle Transportation Co., of Chicago, 
decided in March to go out of existence—in view of the losses 
sustained, as the directors expressed it, due to heavy repairs 
continually made necessary by the bad condition of the streets. 
The original capital of the company, $25,000,000, was reduced 
some time ago to $2,500,000. The highest price in public trad- 
ing in its shares was 16% ; later as low as 136 was quoted. It 
appears that 158,620 shares were issued, on which $793,700 had 
been paid in. 

These companies, together with similar ones in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, were organized as sub compa- 
nies of the Electric Storage Battery Co., through the Electric 
Vehicle Co., of New York, and capitalized at wildly extrava- 
gant figures. With the exception of that operating in New 
York, it is reported that none of the companies has made any 
money. Their stocks all boomed tremendously at first, but a 
recent report on their condition showed a shrinkage of $58,- 
000,000 in market value from the highest. Electric Vehicle 
(New York), preferred, at one time reached 150; on a recent 
sale of 100 shares 274% was quoted. 

It has looked very much to an outsider as if promoters’ 
profits, rather than the introduction of automobiles, were 
aimed at. At any rate the lack of financial success of these 
undertakings, together with the withdrawal of cab services 
once started, will have anything but a favorable effect upon 
the growth of automobilism. 





RUBBER INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND. 
REPORT on the rubber industry in Switzerland refers to 

the world’s consumption of shoe elastics having become 
smaller, and says that the tendency of the demand is for 
thinner threads. Wherever elastic goods have been required 
for export in large quantities, the cheaper kinds have been de- 
manded. The total export was increased somewhat last year, 
however, on account of increased orders from Spain, Not only 
was the continued high cost of rubber detrimental to the in- 
dustry, but the cost of yarns increased, cotton in some cases as 
high as 50 per cent. and woolen in some cases 100 per cent, 
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HEARD AND SEEN IN THE TRADE. 


tory condition—both as to the volume of business and 
prices obtained for goods. There was a time, not so 
many years back, when complaints were rife of much 
business done at a loss. But the manufacturers agreed to stop 
cutting prices, where the result meant wiping out the whole 
margin of profit, after which, gradually, prices were advanced 
where advances were necessary, until the present condition 
was reached. At no time was the increase marked, but the 
tendency was persevered in, and for the most part without 


any protest from jobbers or the consuming trade. 
* # 


‘| hard rubber industry is reported in a very satisfac- 


“It is a pity that the rubber shoe trade didn’t follow the 
same course,” commented a rubber man, in connection with 
the statements made above. “There was a time when, by 
making more moderate advances in prices of rubber shoes, and 
by pursuing a more conciliatory course in dealing with jobbers, 
the leaders in this branch could have insured themselves 
against competition for many years. No doubt rubbers were 
sold at too great a discount a few years ago, just as they are 
being sold now, but it was not good business to put back 
prices to a normal level all at once, instead of by degrees.” 

* * * 

WHEN the automobile trade has reached some fixed level, 
and particularly when it has got beyond the control of the 
stockjobbing element which has figured before the public so 
spectacularly, the hard rubber trade will profit from the de- 
mand for cells for storage battery vehicles. Up to date the 
electric motor has not been a howling success, but the idea of 
electric traction is a fascinating one, and experimenters and 
inventors may be expected to keep at work until a type of con- 
struction is evolved that will be lighter in weight and more 
efficient than anything nowin use. The electrical press en- 
courages the hope that Thomas A. Edison's recent inventions 
connected with storage batteries may mark a new epoch in au- 
tomobilism. So far the demand for hard rubber battery cells 
has been for material too thin to stand the wear and tear to 
which the jolting vehicles subject it—in order that as many 
cells as possible may be compressed within a given space—and 
the automobile makers have been calling for replacements 
where the inevitable breakdowns occur. 

7 * = 

THE writer is assured by one rubber man who has had 
some experience with motor tires that the electric vehicle 
companies that have gone out of business in Boston and Chi- 
cago would have been obliged to do so in time—if for no other 
reason—because of the heavy tax upon them of replacing rub- 
ber tires. This rubber man believes in the future of the elec- 
tric vehicle and of the pneumatic type of motor tire, but he in- 
sists that no pneumatic tire made with any regard to resiliency 
can long stand up under the excessive weight of the storage 
battery cars turned out thus far. 

* * 

THE hard rubber goods imported into the United States— 
and the total is very small, as compared with the domestic 
goods sold here—are of three classes: (1) very cheap goods, or 
surplus goods sold by foreign manufacturers at any price, rather 
than unload them upon their home markets ; (2) some excep- 
tionally fine goods, which find their way into the trade here 
through channels in which they do not always come into com- 


petition with domestic goods; and (3) specialties, say for sur- 
gical use, for which the demand here is so small as not to 
appeal to the interest of American manufacturers. Some time 
ago complaint was made in behalf of home producers that im- 
ports of hard rubber were being undervalued, and the govern- 
ment was appealed to, since which the complaint has been no 
longer heard. It is doubtless the case that the charging of 
more than a moderate profit on home goods in hard rubber 
would open the way for a material increase in imports. 
ese ££ © 

THERE is a steady demand for hard rubber telephone fittings. 
One estimate places the output of telephone receivers at about 
23,000 per week, which average would give a total of 1,200,000 
in ayear. By the way, receivers are being sold now at only 10 
per cent. of the price first charged for the same articles. Re- 
duction in the cost of manufacture hat had much to do with 
the decline in price. By the way, the secret of profitable man- 
ufacture in every branch is cheapening the cost of production 
—without debasing the goods—and not the study of how far 
selling prices can be cut down. 

* * * 

Ir is a singular fact that of the many attempts to produce a 
substitute for rubber nowadays, all seem to be made by per- 
sons having little or no practical knowledge of rubber itself. A 
man in any of the chemical industries who chances upon a by 
product without any other conceivable use, seems most likely 
at once to Call it a “ rubber substitute,” and then tries to mar- 
ket it. The less he knows about rubber the more sanguine he 
is apt to be. There would be much more reason for the rubber 
trade to regard a new substitute with interest if it should hap- 
pen to have resulted from the practical experience of a success- 
ful rubber worker. 

* * - 

A CHEMIST who has been at work upon a rubber substitute 
lately, without having otherwise been interested in rubber, 
found his product criticised for the reason, among others, 
that the goods in which it might be employed would lack dura- 
bility. ‘‘So much the better,” said the chemist; “the manu- 
facturer could make sales oftener.” But the idea of making 
inferior goods with a view to their having to be replaced fre- 
quently, if it ever was entertained in the rubber trade, certainly 
does not now find favor, and the chemist here referred to 
showed his lack of familiarity with the rubber business by 
making the remark quoted. 

* * * 

“ WHATEVER the merit of certain substitutes, and whatever 
the demand for a good article in this line,” said a rubber factory 
superintendent, “there is more hope of important developments 
in the near future in the production of reclaimed rubber. Whether 
it be that sulphur is mechanically or chemically combined with 
rubber in vulcanization, it doubtless will be possible in time for 
all the sulphur to be displaced, and when this has been done, 
the efficiency of the resulting product probably can be brought 
up to near the original value of the compound. There are 
many bright rubber men at work in this field to-day, and the 
result no doubt will prove the most important advance in rub- 
ber manipulation in modern times.” 

. * * 

ONE of the leading mechanical rubber firms is preparing a 

catalogue in French, It may prove a good idea. There is an im- 
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portant share of the commercial world now open to industrial 
America in which the salesman who speaks only English is at 
a disadvantage, and where catalogues printed in English can 
hardly be of any use. Several American firms have distributed 
catalogues in Spanish in countries where that is the language 
of commerce, and there is equally good reason for preparing 
advertising matter in French and German to reach the trade 


of certain other sections. 
o * . 


WHEN even elaborate catalogues can be had for the asking, 
the average man is not apt to appreciate the cost of preparing 
them. The latest catalogue of one rubber firm cost 30 cents 
each for the printing alone, or $300 per thousand, and they 
have a good many thousand customers. The firm issue new 
catalogues frequently, and their printers’ bills must be rather 


heavy. 
* * > 


At this season rubber shoe catalogues come falling like 
leaves in autumn. The United States Rubber Co. probably 
have issued a million catalogues and price lists ina single year, 
and most of the other companies in that line are liberal in dis- 
tributing printed matter. And yet the trade is never satisfied. 
A single rubber shoe jobbing house has been known to ask for 
50,000 catalogues to distribute among its customers. Some 
years ago, when the question of revising mechanical rubber 
prices was up, a leading manufacturer opposed it, saying that 
his firm had circulated not less than 800,000 catalogues and 
lists, some of which had found their way to every part of the 
world, and he favored letting the printed prices stand and 
changing discounts as a more convenient means of dealing 
with the question. The other firms agreed with him. 

* 

THERE is no such prodigality of catalogue distribution else- 
where. One of the great European rubber factories is still 
using an illustrated catalogue of 1885, quoting different dis- 
counts whenever change is desirable. Two other important 
concerns who were asked lately for their catalogues replied 
that they issued none, for the reason that their goods were 
manufactured for the most part on specifications from custom- 
ers, and they saw no need of catalogues. 

* * * 

AMERICAN rubber manufacturers’ catalogues not only are 
becoming more attractive in appearance, but they are at all 
times of interest as indicating more clearly the character of 
our rubber products, and the changes from year to year, than 
any other branch of the literature of rubber could possibly do. 
The writer can but regret, however, that these catalogues are 
not more uniform in size, so as to permit those of a given class 
to be kept together more conveniently. 

> * * 

A RUBBER manufacturing company incorporated under New 
York laws has lately been dissolved, and a new corporation 
formed in another state, even though this step has made it 
necessary to abandon the old company name, which the found- 
ers have worked hard and long to make familiar in the trade. 
The reason given is that corporation taxes have become ex- 
cessive in this state. It is necessary, however, that they 
should continue to do business in New York, and to cover this 
a corporation capitalized for a few thousand dollars has been 
registered at Albany. Several large rubber companies, incor- 
porated originally in other states, have formed small corpor- 
tions under New York laws to cover their business in this 
state, to avoid the heavy charges which the state would impose 
upon them if they transacted business here as foreign corpora- 
tions, reporting their full capital invested. 
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MEXICAN RUBBER EXHIBITS AT PARIS. 


reply to an inquiry regarding a report published that 

“eight kinds of India-rubber ” were included in the Mexi- 
ican exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900, the secretary of 
the interior of that country writes: 

To THE EpITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I have 
the pleasure of transmitting the information I have obtained 
with regard to the exhibits of rubber at the Paris Exposition, 
as follows: 

All the rubber plants shown were what is known as the 
“ hule,” which is the Castz//oa elastica, the only one profitably 
exploited in this republic. The exhibitors were: 

Barrow, Forbes & Co., Hacienda, ‘‘ San Lorenzo,” Tepic. 

Camacho Ismael. Hacienda ‘‘ Las Conchas,” Chiapas. 

State Government of Chiapas, Tuxtla Gutierrez. 

State Government of Tabasco, San Juan Bautista. 

Ramos Brothers, Federal District. 

Estate of Matias Romero, Soronusco, Chiapas. 

There exist in the country other plants from which Caout- 
chouc may be extracted, but I do not know of any company 
exploiting them, and I doubt if any one will attempt it com- 
mercially until some more economical method for extracting 
the rubber is found. Very truly, LEANDRO FERNANDEZ. 

Mexico, March 14, 190! 


RUBBER PLANTING IN HONDURAS. 


SENOR NICANOR BOLET-MONAGAS, secretary to the Hon- 
duras consulate general in the United States, at New York, 
who is developing a private plantation of bananas and other 
native products on the coast of Honduras, near the Guatema- 
lan border, informs THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that wild rub- 
ber trees (Castilloa el/astica) are abundant in that region, and 
that he has planted successfully seedlings drawn from the for- 
ests. He planted last year several thousand such seedlings, 
which the natives brought to him for 30 cents per 100, and 
they are now thriving. He intends having planted this spring 
enough trees to increase the number to 8000, and he expects, 
by the time they are six years old, to be able to extract a pound 
of rubber per tree, on an average. The forests are not dense, 
and the seedlings are set out in spots most accessible to the 
light, about 200 to the acre, at a cost for planting of about $3 
gold (peracre). The annual cost of care of the trees is esti- 
mated at $3 per acre. He recommends this section for rubber 
planting on a large scale, on account of the cheap lands, good 
climate, and excellent supply of labor. Sefior Bolet’s planta- 
tion is in the department adjoining Yoro, mentioned in the 
next paragraph. 

There has been discovered in Honduras, in the department 
of Yoro, in the Pijo mountains—according to E/ Padellon de 
Honduras, a semi official publication—a vine or creeper sup- 
posed to be of the same family as the African rubbervine. The 
explorer who made the discovery says that the vine is from 20 
to 25 and even 30 meters long, the largest being halfa meter in 
diameter. They are found clinging to the largest forest trees. 
The vines are bled by making incisions in the bark, but this 
process is not satisfactory, as the sap is thick and all of it 
cannot be extracted in this way. The rubber produced is de- 
scribed as being of good quality. 

The Diario del Salvador reports the formation of a company 
to exploit rubber in the Yoro district, composed of General 
Don Maximo B. Rosales, vice president of the republic and 
secretary of war; Don Floriano David, governor of Yoro; and 
Don Guillermo Heyden, and Don Rafael M. Lépez, leading 
merchants in the district. Honduras exported rubber in 1899- 
1900 to the value or $88.842.80 (silver). 
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SOME SUCCESSFUL MEN IN THE RUBBER TRADE. 


I.—THE LATE CRARLES M. CLAPP. 


HARLES MARTIN CLAPP was born at Watertown, 
New York, July 5, 1834, the son of Martin Gillett 
Clapp, a successful merchant, who died on November 
7 following at the age of 27 years. Mary Ann Gillett, 
the mother of Mr. Clapp, died July 19, 1834, when he was two 
weeks old. The infant Charles, together with a sister, two 
years his senior, was taken in charge by an uncle, and shortly 
thereafter removed to the home of their 
maternal grandparents, Solomon and 
Martha Gillett, at Colchester, Connec- 
ticut. Few more honorable lives have 
blessed their generation than Mr. 
Clapp’s grandparents, both of whom 
lived to an advanced age—his grand- 
father to 83 and his grandmother to 93 
years. 

Charles M. Clapp received his educa- 
tion in the schools of Colchester and 
at Monson Academy. His first experi- 
ence in business was with Arms & 
Bardwell, leather merchants, of New 
York city, at their manufactory at 
South Deerfield, Massachusetts. He \ 
went from there inthe same employers’ 
interest to Boston, and continued with \ 
them until he reached the age of 21, 
soon after which he came into posses- 
sion of his inheritance. He then spent 
some months in travel in the western 
United States. On returning to Boston 
he lived at the Parker House, being 
one of the first guests of that afterwards widely known hotel. 

In 1856, Mr. Clapp bought out a drygoods firm on Tremont 
row, Boston, at that time one of the central streets in that line 
of business. He associated himself with Edmund B. Parker, 
who had some knowledge of the business, Mr. Clapp furnishing 
the capital. They met financial difficulties in the following 
year, known as the “ panic year,” 
and in December, 1858, the firm 
failed. Mr. Clapp not only had 
lost all the money he had put 
into the business, but became 
burdened with the debts of the 
firm, which he discharged fully a 
few years later. 

Mr. Clapp soon afterward en- 
gaged with Henry A. Hall, a rub- 
ber merchant of Boston, as book- 
keeper, remaining with him four 
years, when he opened a store at 
No. 37 Milk street, for the sale of 
rubber goods. From the start he 
was successful, and in a short 
time he was able to cancel the 
debts of the house of Parker, 
Clapp & Co., and enter into the 
rubber business in his own name. 
Associated with him as a clerk 
was Robert D. Evans—since pres- 
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CHARLES M. CLAPP. 


ident of the United States Rubber Co.—who in time was 
given a percentage of the profits of the business. In 1865, 
Mr. Clapp was appointed United States government inspector 
of rubber blankets in the quartermaster’s department, located 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and served until all the contracts for 
blankets were completed. In the early years of his career in 
the rubber business, he bought of Henry W. Burr and others, 
land and factory buildings at Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, which had been 
used for the manufacture of rubber 
goods. He added new buildings and 
plant, greatly enlarging the establish- 
ment, which was known as the “ A:tna 
Rubber Mills.” This was always his 
own individual property, paid for and 
operated solely by himself. 

By 1870 the business had so increased 
that it became necessary to remove the 
store to a larger building, which was 
secured at No. 28 Summer street, and 
about that time Robert D. Evans and 
Levi Ladd were taken into the firm, 
under the style Clapp, Evans & Co. 
This relation continued for about two 
years, and in 1872 Mr. Clapp bought 
out his partners’ interest, it being more 
to his mind to be free from the re- 
straint which a partnership involved. 
The partnership had been dissolved 
and Mr. Clapp had filled the ware- 
rooms on Summer street with a large 
stock of new goods, when the great fire of November 9, 1872, 
occurred, and his goods were consumed before his eyes. Mr. 
Clapp had watched the progress of the fire from the time 
it had attacked the Pearl street granite block of stores and 
warehouses through the night, and from time to time he had 
interviews with the chief engineer of the fire department, who 
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assured him that “ he would notify him if his building was in 
danger."" And to all appearances the fire was a good distance 
away, when it was discovered that a large firebrand had been 
blown upon the roof, which caught fire, and before any one had 
observed it the upper floor was in flames, soon after which the 
rubber goods were reached and quickly consumed. Mr. Clapp 
did succeed in removinga few cases from the lower floor to a 
place beyond the range of the fire, only to find their contents 
stolen a few hours later. The goods had been insured largely 
in local companies and consequently the loss was almost total. 
In addition to the loss of stock, Mr. Clapp had givena bonus 
to his late partners. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Clapp, before another day passed, had 
secured part of a store on Oliver street, had telegraphed to 
New York and elsewhere for goods, and by the following morn- 
ing had started again in business. By running his mills day 
and night he was enabled to fill the large orders which he soon 
received for blankets, coats, and 
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Some of the men in his employ have since expressed their 
deep gratitude to him for their early business training. 

Mr. Clapp’s last illness was the indirect result of an accident 
which occurred in 1864, when he was thrown to the ground by 
a refractory horse, his left knee being injured. Dr. Hodges, 
an eminent surgeon of Boston, told him that some time trouble 
would develop from the injury, and ordered him to remain in 
bed for six weeks at least. But his active spirit rebelled, and 
in two weeks after the accident, he was carried to a carriage 
daily and was driven to his office, where he spent a large part 
of each day thereafter. By slow degrees he regained the use of 
the injured leg, and for more than fifteen years it was appar- 
ently as strong as the other. In 1879 he sprained the ankle of 
the injured leg, and from that time he was never free of trouble 
from it. In July of 1889 Mr. Clapp had a slight congestive 
attack, which did not confine him to his bed. He continued 
to drive to his factory and office, and seemingly was gaining in 





other rubber goods, In six 
months after the fire he had 
made a clean profit of $46,000, 
He next leased the new building, 
Nos. 183-185 Devonshire street, 
which extended through to 44-46 
Arch street, and for a number of 
years occupied the entire build- 
ing. 

In July, 1874, Mr. Clapp went 
to Europe with his family for the 
purpose of placing his daughters 
in school at Fontainebleau, 
France. Before his return he vis- 
ited the large rubber establish- 
ments in England, and thereby 
gained information which proved 
of advantage in his own work. 
In June, 1875, he revisited Europe, 
and spent four months in travel- 
ing with his family in England 
and on the continent. In 1878 
he went abroad again, visiting 
the Paris exposition and touring 
in Ireland and Scotland. With 
these exceptions Mr. Clapp was 
rarely absent, for any length of 
time, from the daily management 
of his business. He continued 
on Devonshire street until he be- 
came obliged, by failing health, 
to gradually relinquish the details of business, and give it his 
daily personal attention. Then, for a short time, the business 
was carried on in a small way at No. 7 Otis street. It wasa 
great cross to bring his mind to the belief that he must give up 
his plans for the future, but after a few years of experimenting 
in various ways, without satisfactory result, he gradually dis- 
posed of his stock of goods and retired from the city business. 
Two years before his death he sold the factory buildings. 

It will have been seen that Mr. Clapp’s business life was by 
no means all smooth sailing. The many difficulties and dis- 
appointments he had to overcome and the great losses he bore 
would have utterly discouraged and wrecked many others, but 
he never lost courage. For many years he was a leader in the 
rubber business, and eminently successful. He was conserv- 
ative in method and a strict disciplinarian in business rule, and 
always insisted in having his wishes carried out by his clerks. 











RESIDENCE OF C. M. CLAPP (ROXBURY, MASS. ) RETAINED BY HIS FAMILY. 


strength, when in October following he again sprained the 
ankle, and from that time he had little use of it. His mind re- 
mained perfectly clear, however, and continued as active as 
ever. He kept informed of the events of the day and attended 
to the general routine of business, while through his intimate 
relations with leading business men he contributed much to 
the success of many public movements. 

Some time in October, 1890, Mr. Clapp had another slight at- 
tack, from which he quickly rallied. But in the June following 
he suffered from a very serious attack and for weeks his life 
was despaired of. It was at this time that he fought the great- 
est struggle of his life. When the crisis had passed he began 
rapidly to improve, and in six months he seemed to have taken 
a new lease of life. He took frequent drives, received and en- 
tertained his friends and also attended to the winding up of 
his business affairs, personally making sales of merchandise, 
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keeping his own books, and caring for his personal invest- 
ments. The last entry in his books was made by him on April 
29, 1897—the day before his death. 

Death came suddenly. The afternoon previous Mr. Clapp had 
been driving with a friend for three hours and returned home 
seemingly as well as usual. Before retiring he wrote two im- 
portant lettsrs. He was stricken in his sleep in the early morn- 
ing, and his life went out without apparent suffering or regain- 
ing consciousness at 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day. It has been said of him thatif Mr. Clapp’s will power had 
not been dormant at this time, he would have made a powerful 
struggle for his recovery and he would have won. 

Mr. Clapp was elected a director of the Atlas National Bank 
(Boston) in 1874, and was active in that position until his 


death. He was regarded by his associate directors as one of 
the soundest judges of rubber mercantile paper in New Eng- 
land. During the three months previous to his death, he passed 
upon upwards of $700,000 of paper, without a dollar’s loss to 
the bank. He was a trustee and an active worker in the inter- 
est of Forest Hills Cemetery, for more than a quarter of a 
century. He took a very deep interest in the Commercial 
Club of Boston, of which he was the treasurer for eighteen 
years, until ill health obliged him to relinquish the duties of 
the office. There was nothing which gave him more pleasure 
than the reunions of this club. He was at onetime a director 
of the Home Savings Bank, For several years he was the gen- 
eral agent of the National Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island) 
and was interested in many other companies and institution. 


NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER. 


, 


‘*1AMA"’ COMBINED WATER BOTTLE AND SYRINGE. 


HE illustrations herewith will convey a better idea than 

a lengthy description could do, without their aid, of a 
patented novelty bearing the well known “ Alpha” 

brand. In the first place, the “ lama” hot water bottle 

has an advantage over the customary form 
of bottle in that with a given quantity of 
hot water a greater heating or radiating 
surface is presented ; besides, this shape 
adapts itself readily to any part of the body. 
There is an extra combination attachment, 
by means of which the “ lama” is converted 
into a fountain syringe. After the bottle 
has been filled, and the small neck C (see 
cut of stopper below) is turned down to 
HOT WATER BOTTLE. meet the collar D,a free flow is permitted 
through the neck. A fountain syringe tube can then be slipped 
over the neck C, and the 
bottle suspended by the 
loop J£, as illustrated. 
The bottle can also be 
inflated through the 
valve neck C,to forma 
complete azr cushion, 
affording restful comfort 
when placed on a chair 
or seat. To make a /oot 
warmer of this bottle, 
the loop & is adapted to 
slip over the lugs 4, 
fastening the two ends 
of the bottle together. 
The “lama” becomes a 
baby food warmer when 
filled with hot water 
and folded by placing 
Fie.1. the loop B onthe lugs A. The water will re- 
main hot for hours, and 
the nursing bottle can 
be placed between the 
folds. The last cut rep- 
resents the “Iama” 
water bottle stopper, 
when the tubing con- 
nection C is screwed up- 
ward to its fullest ex- 








FOUNTAIN SYRINGE 





FOOT WARMER. BABY FOOD WARMER. 


tent. This device is fully protected by patents, including the 


c. CS, 


» patents pending on the 
A water bottle stopper. 
{[Parker, Stearns & Sut- 
ton, New York.] 
THE GEER SYRINGE. 
THIS cut represents a 
glass syringe, but as it 
illustrates the device to 
~~ _ be described here, it is 
submitted as showing 
WATER BOTTLE STOPPER. the form of construction 
of a syringe intended to be made of hard rubber. The “Geer” 
syringe provides a handle of novel construction, in connection 
with an ordinary syringe, which enables the operator to use it 
with one hand, leaving the other hand entirely free. The 
ability to operate this syringe with the same hand that holds it 
in position, makes the device desirable in that it will be pos- 
sible for personal applications to be made j 
in many cases, without assistance. It will 
also prove of value in the practice of sur- 
geons and physicians, as there is no such 
tension on the nerves of the fingers in its 
use, as occurs in the use of syringes with 
three rings at the end of the piston rod, 
The claim on which a patent has been 
granted in the United States reads: “In 
a hand syringe, the combination of a cyl- 
inder, a piston, and an operating rod 
which is bent upon itself to form a smooth 
and rigid arm terminating in a handle, 
which, in its extreme positions, is located 
within reach of the fingers of the hand 
which holds the cylinder, thus permitting 
one hand to hold and operate the syringe, 
substantially as shown and described.” 
Patents have been obtained also in the 
leading European countries. THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD has been shown letters 
signed by several eminent members of the medical profession 
in New York, commending the principle of construction of 
this syringe. The patentee is L. M. Geer, No. 603 East One 
Hundred and Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
THE ‘‘STANDARD ” NON-COLLAPSIBLE NIPPLE. 
A GREAT variety of devices have been put on the market 
from time to time by which ordinary nipples are rendered non 
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collapsible. Perhaps the simplest form, and one of the most 
successful, is that shown in the illustration, and known as the 
“Standard.” The reason why this nipple is non-collapsible is 
STANDARD. because in the process of molding a little rod 
of pure soft rubber is set on the inside. This 
rod is grooved, the groove leading up in the 
perforation in the nipple. The result is that, 
no matter how the end may be pressed or 
squeezed, it is absolutely impossible to col- 
lapse the nipple. The arrangement is exceed- 
ingly simple and cleanly, and better than all, 
effective. The manufacturers of this nipple 
invite special attention to the quality of the 
goods which they manufacture, this nipple 
[Miller Rub- 





Pat. May 4, ! 
Pat May 9, 150. 


being of the very highest grade of pure rubber. 
ber Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio.| 
THE RUBBER GOLF SOLE. 

Tus illustration shows the “ golf knob” and alsothe method 
by which the knob has been inserted in the leathertop. By 
using the “ knob” any shoe may be converted into a golf shoe. 
It is only necessary to 
go to your shoemaker, 
who rips the sqle back 
to the shank, punches a 
sufficient number of 
holes through it, puts in 
the knobs, replaces the 
sole, and sews it on, 
This involves an ex- 
pense for the work of 30 
or 40 cents, perhaps, be- 
sides the cost of the 
knobs, which will be 20 cents, if ten of them are used. A 
marked advantage is claimed for this plan, as compared with 
the use of rubber knobs that are nailed on and are liable to 
pull off. A wide flange at the back of these knobs prevents 
their pulling out. [O'Sullivan Co., Lowell, Mass- 
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WHIP SOCKET RUBBERS. 


NEARLY seventy large pages in a catalogue of carriage and 
sleigh goods issued recently by a single manufacturer are de- 
voted to “whip sockets” alone, showing what a wide variety 
in such articles is demanded in the carriage trade, embracing, 
as it does, so great a diversity in styles of vehicles and their 
appointments. It is interesting to notice that in the greater 
number of cases the whip sockets referred to are fitted with 
India-rubber, as a means of protection to the whip stocks. Of 
the larger illustrations at the foot of this page, the first five il- 
lustrate as many different styles of whip socket, each with a 
different form of rubber insertion at the top, for the protection 
of the whip. The sockets themselves are metallic, with the 





RUBBER HELD BY HOOKS RUBBER HELD IN VISE. 


exception of No. 3, which is of wood. Some of the sockets, 
however, are supplied with rubber lining for their full length, 
a specimen of such lining being shown in illustration No. 6. 
In such cases the lining and top rubber are of a single piece. 
Such linings are referred to as being the only perfect protec- 
tion to the finest whip handles. By way of holding the rubber 
in place in the tops of these sockets, two methods are em- 
ployed, as illustrated in two smaller cuts, also on this page. In 
one is shown a sectional view of a metallic shell top, in which 
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the rubber is held in place in a vise. In the other, the metal 

cap is provided with hooks which hold the rubber in its posi- 

tion. [The Searls Manufacturing Co., Newark, New Jersey.] 
ATOMIZERS FOR FLORISTS’ USE. 

THIs atomizer is designed for the use of florists and gardeners 
who desire something to enable them to mix or temper hot and 
cold water before applying it to plants, and also to mix liquid 
fertilizers in the stream 
of water. It is con- 
nected in the length of 
hose as shown in the 
cut, and by means of 
suction it produces in 
the piece of hose ex- 
tending into the barrel, 
will mix warm water, 
liquid fertilizer, etc., 
with the water, which 
can be distributed where 
desired through an or- 
dinary nozzle. To op- 
erate the atomizer, con- 
nect as shown in the cut, and, after turning on the water at the 
source of supply, close the nozzle so that the stream will pass 
down through the suction into the barrel. This will force out 
all the air that is in the hose. Then the nozzle is opened, and 
the atomizer will operate in the desired manner. The propor- 
tion of the mixturecan be varied by changing the size of check 
used on the nozzle. [Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co.] 

THE NEW ‘“‘ SCHOOL GAITER.” 

THIS illustration gives a fair idea of the appearance of a line 
of goods, which has sur- 
vived the period of pro- 
bationary introduction 
with such success that it 
appears in a number of 
rubber shoe catalogues 
this season. It isa 
heavy two buckle gaiter, 
fleece lined, waterproof 
to the top, being just the 
thing for the service in- 

= ; dicated by its name— 
the “School gaiter.” It is made up for women, misses, and 
children, and listed at $1.60, $1.30, and $1.10 respectively. The 
cut herewith is reproduced from the catalogue of the American 
Rubber Co. 
‘UNIVERSAL’ BICYCLE ATTACHMENT. 

A NEW use for rubber and a new use for the bicycle has 

lately been, brought be- 











fore the public. By an 

ingenious contrivance, 

easily attachable and 

detachable, any bicycle 
UNIVERSAL BICYCLE rider can make of his 
ATTACHMENT” 


wheel a railroad bicycle. 
In using the attachment 
he rides on one rail on 
his wheel, the attach- 
ment holding in place 
on the other rail a third 
wheel, rubber tired. 
's There is an arrange- 
ment of flanges which 
make it impossible to leave the track, even when running very 


PATENT APPLIED FoR 








rapidly, which can be done with perfect facility. [The Uni- 


versal Co., No. 205 Lake street, Chicago.] 


SOME W. D. ALLEN SPECIALTIES. 


the W. D. Allen manufacturing Co. (Chicago), who prob- 
ably are the largest manufacturers in the world of re- 
volving lawn sprinklers and other sprinkling devices, number 
in their new catalogue several 
items which have been introduced 
recently and with marked success. 

One is the “ Turbine” sprink- 
ler, which is manufactured under 
royalty. This is somewhat 
unique in its application. One 
of the advantages of it is that it 
will not clog with sand, and it can 
be used in any locality, no matter 
how much the water is impreg- 
nated with dirt or sand. It can 
be used with heavy pressure of 
water or 
light and 
it gives 
uniform 
results in 
either 
case. 
The arm 
which 
supports it and the revolving head can be inclined at a variety 
of angles, giving different results, the head may also be used 
separately and attached directly to the hose and used in this 
way. The manufacturers claim that this sprinkler gives a 
greater variety of results than any other. A glance at the 
7777-=™ cut will show 



















“* TURBINE” SPRINKLER. 


—— how it can be 
dragged about 
the lawn, thus 

possessing the ad- 

vantages claimed for 
the sled sprinkler. 

The “Evanston” 
sprinkler, which is 
manufactured by this 
firm, and was intro- 
duced a year ago, has 
been improved anda 
new variety added, 
with center sprays. This sprinkler is one of the medium priced 
sprinklers, which has found a very ready sale on the Pacific coast. 

The Chicago “ Goose Neck ” connection, which is also illus- 
trated, is described as one of the things which “ fill the long 
felt want.” It is simple in construction, perfect in execution, 
and it is put on the market at a reasonable price. 

In their mill supply department, this firm also manufacture 
“Dewey Armor,” which is shown on another page; also 
“ Dewey ” hose racks and Ryerson reels. This firm report that 
they have received recently a large number of export orders, 
principally from Australia, and also state as an interesting’ inci- 
dent, that within one year after the entrance of Admiral Dewey 
into the harbor of Manila, they had shipped a large order of 
** Dewey ” hose racks to Manila for use in the warehouse built 
by the United States government at that point. 

The trade are invited to ask for Catalogue No. 12, issued by the 
W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., No. 151 Lake street, Chicago. 


““@OOSE NECK” CONNECTION. 
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GROWTH OF THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 





Sie management of the Diamond Rubber Co. (Akron, 

Ohio), in reviewing the phenomenal growth of their busi- 
ness, do not hesitate to predict that if the same rate of growth 
continues they will ere long operate the largest rubber plant in 
the world. Nor is this an extravagant statement, when one 
remembers that it is but three years since Messrs. Walter B. 
Hardy, William B. Miller, and Arthur H. Marks, all experi- 
enced rubber men, went out from the East and took active 
management of the Diamond Rubber Co. as president, secre- 
tary, vice president and superintendent respectively. At that 
time the plant, although large, was only partially used in the 
manufacture of a mixed line of mechanical rubber goods, drug- 
gists’ sundries, and tires. 

Immediately after the works were turned over to the new 
managers extensive improvements were inaugurated in both 
office and factory. New machinery was installed, additional 
buildings erected, and a strong selling force organized. The 
business at once expanded with remarkable rapidity, and to- 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS. 





HE total exports from the United States of goods classed 
as ‘‘ Manufactures of India-rubber” during the first 


eight months of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900, were: 


| Belting, Boots All 





MonrTus. Packing, and other Tora. 
| and Hose. Shoes. | Rubber. 7 
July-Jan..... $304,762 $587,687 | $963,740 $1,856,189 
February, Igo! 38.747 24,592 148,968 212,307 
. er $343.509 $612,279 =| $1, 112,708 $2,088,496 
1899-1900. . 357,990 281,107 876,259 1,515.296 
1898-99... (a) 188,674 899,044 1,087,718 


(a) Not separately reported prior to July 1, 1899. 
The number of pairs of rubber footwear exported was 1,268,- 
585, against 530,071 in the same months of the preceding year. 
At the same rate the exports of other rubber goods than 
belting, packing, and hose, and boots and shoes, will amount, 
this fiscal year, to $1,769,056. A rubber man whose opinion 
was asked as to the char- 
acter of goods embraced in 








this miscellaneous classi- 
fication, said: “Rubber 
clothing has always been 
exported from this country 
in good amounts. It goes 
to Mexico, Central and 
South America, Cuba, and 
elsewhere, and is classed as 
‘rubber goods.’ Then 
there are druggists’ sund- 
ries, toys, rubber thread, 
tires separate from bicycles 
or carriages, and almost 
everything else in rubber. 
The amount may generally 
be small in each case, but 
the aggregate is becoming 
larger every year. Hard 
rubber must also be in- 
cluded. One hard rubber 
eS } company here finds that it 
pays to maintain a repre- 
sentative in London, and 





oh 
» » 





day, in spite of the three years of continued improvement and 
added facilities, the plant is inadequate to the company’s 
needs. 

An illustration shows the factories as they appear to-day. 
There are in the present property twenty-one acres, fourteen 
of which are now covered with buildings. Another substantial 
addition will be made at once, ground having been broken 
April « for a factory building, 100400 feet, five stories in 
height, which, under the contract, is to be completed August 
1. It is difficult to give an idea of the size of a business by the 
mere quoting of figures, but manufacturers will appreciate the 
present size of a plant which has an engine capacity of 3000 
horse power, a boiler capacity of 4000 horse power, which oper- 
ates.some 60 mixing mills, 15 calenders, and employs some 1300 
work people. 


THE Continental Caoutchouc und Guttapercha Compagnie 
(Hanover, Germany) have declared a dividend of 45 per cent. 





on their business of last year. 


port, stood at 6,169,787 marks. 





An addition of 3,000,000 marks 
is to be made to their capital account, which, by their last re- 





this means that they are exporting goods.” 
Exports of reclaimed rubber during the same months were 
1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-01. 
$213,469 $297,325 $299,575 
Imports of India-rubber and Gutta-percha goods for the 
same eight months have been: 














1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-01, 
India-rubber goods ........... . $222,352 $369,455 $295,781 
Gutta percha goods.............. 72,527 145,547 120,803 
Total Imports........ wees + $294,879 $515,002 $416,584 
Reéxports........ ‘<e ie ‘peseen 10,054 12,376 14,666 
ferry erry $284,825 $502,626 $401,918 
BOSTON RUBBER SHOE EXPORTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Pairs. Value. Value, 1900. 
ino a0'es cin scecenienesane 24,498 $7,090 $7,633 
PE Ec cvecccksieatedadaad 1,428 3,001 2,409 
BO BENG 0 6c0e vececece conseseeces 228 485 820 
To Denmark..... pas wh Reeebteeeoes 659 366 37 
To Newfoundland....... 108 106 108 

528 





$11,048 $11,535 
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A PRACTICAL RUBBER PLANTER. 


OW that there is such a general and widespread interest 
in rubber planting, it may be of interest to present a 
sketch of the pioneer plantation superintendent, or perhaps 
more accurately, general manager, in the field in which Ameri- 
can investors in this line are most directly interested. Rub- 
ber planting on a large scale is of course a comparatively new 
business, as indeed are most forms of tropical agriculture on 
this hemisphere. 

The subject of this sketch was born and brought up in 
Brooklyn, New York, some thirty-five years ago. He was the 
grandson of a prominent Cuban, who, during the ten years’ 
war, was obliged to leave Cuba, as his intimacy with Gomez led 
the Spanish gov- 
ernment to put a 
price upon his 
head. Some four- 
teen years ago Mr. 
Torres went to 
Central America, 
and for four years 
traveled through 
various parts of 
the republic, act- 
ing as an inter- 
preter, and also as 
pioneer in various 
business under- 
takings. At the 
age of 16 he had 
been a court in- 
terpreter, in Span- 
ish, in a Colorado 
court, at $25 a 
day, having ob- 
tained the posi- 
tion by means of 
a competitive examination. Ten years ago he settled down to 
the profession of tropical agriculture, first at Coapiloloyo and 
later at Dos Rios. At the latter place he became connected 
with the Dos Rios plantations, which are the second largest in 
the world, and personally had to do with the planting of all 
their coffee and also did a great deal in sugar cane. This expe- 
rience brought him in very close touch with the laborers in 
that country, and he developed a remarkable faculty for hand- 
ling them, and so much do the natives think of him that he is 
godfather for hundreds of native children born on his and 
adjoining plantations. He is also Regtdor del Distrito, (chief 
magistrate) of his district, under the Mexican government. 

By the way, to go back a little to his first trip to Mexico, it 
is interesting to note that one of his four companions who went 
with him was Fred. Funston, who recently has become famous 
through his capture of the elusive Aguinaldo in the Philip- 
pines. During the past ten years, Mr. Torres has not only suc- 
cessfully operated the plantations mentioned, but has been 
placed in charge of the Ubero plantations, and has planted cof- 
fee there so largely that within a year this plantation will be 
the largest in the world. 

In order to give himself the best knowledge of rubber plant- 
ing, Mr. Torres has also traveled everywhere through Mexico 
and South America, meeting with the rubber gatherers who 
bleed the wild trees, and also visiting the large and small 
plantations of both natives and foreigners, the result being 
that he prubably has as wide and practical an experience in 


FRANK L. TORRES, 
General Manager “‘ Ubero”’ and * Isthmus” Rubber 
Plantations. 


rubber planting as any other person. Coincident with these 
trips has been the installing of coffee plants and rubber trees, 
until now the companies with which he is connected have the 
largest nurseries in existence. 

Mr. Torres, speaking from his own personal experience, is 
emphatic in affirming that there is no trouble in getting labor, 
and of the best kind, and during the last month more than a 
hundred men have applied to his company for work, for whom 
they had no need. One reason that Mr. Torres gives for this 
experience is the fact that their plantations are right on the line 
of the railway, which is an advantage, as the natives are loath 
to go to plantations that are distant from it. 

Mr. Torres, who by the way, married Miss Grace Nebeker, of 
Indianapolis, daughter of a former treasurer of the United 
States, makes his home in the city of Mexico, which is within a 
convenient distance from the “Isthmus” and “ Ubero” plan- 
tations. 





RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 


ISSUED MARCH §, Igor. 
Bicycle tire. John A. Orr, Florenville, Louisiana, 
669,098. Inhaler, Timothy T. Overshiner, Marion, Indiana. 
669,343. Bathing cap. Irwin F. Kepler, Akron, Ohio, assignor to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
669,396. Rubber tire. Orville L. Leach, Providence, Rhode Island. 
IssUED MARCH 12, I901. 
Breast pump. Joseph H. Hoover, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Pneumatic tire. Bacon Wakeman, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
669,685. Rocker cushion. Leonard S. Dora, Baltimore, Maryland. 


669,692. Vehicle Tire. Morton Harloe, Hawley, Pennsylvania, as- 
signor of one-half to Wilton S. Bloes, Peckville, Pennsylvania. 


669,739. Tire. James C. Anderson, Highland Park, Illinois. 


O. 669,097. 


669,583, 
669,606. 


IssUED MARCH 19, Igor. 
670,116. Grinding mill. Thomas L. Sturtevant, Quincy, and Thomas 
J. Sturtevant, Newton Center, Massachusetts. 
670,209. Soft tread horseshoe. Herve Dyas de Saint Cyr, Montreal, 
Canada. 
670,412. Pneumatic tire. 
Island. 


670,413. Fabric for tires. 


Pardon W. Tillinghast, Edgewood, Rhode 


Same. 
IssUED MARCH 26, Igol. 
Jacob Pfeiffer, Akron, Ohio. 
Arnold Biber, Pforzheim, Germany. 
Pardon W. Tillinghast, Edgewood, Rhode 


Vehicle tire. 
670,604. Dental plate. 


670.866. Pneumatic tire. 
Island, 


670,543. 


DESIGN PATENTS. 
34,202. Atomizer or inhaler. Charles M. Blackman, New York city, 
assignor to the S. H. Wetmore Co., same place, March 12, Igor. 
34,294. Sole for boots and shoes. Frederick L. Varney, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts. March 26, Igor. 
TRADE MARKS, 
35,991. Portable body supporting cushions. 
York city. March 5, Igor. 
35,995. ‘‘ Buckskin.” Certain named rubber footwear and rubber 
coats. Monarch Rubber Co., St. Louis. March 5, 1901. 


35,999. ‘‘Germane.” Rubber belting, packing, gaskets, and hose. 
Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York city. March 5, 


IgOI. 


Meinecke & Co., New 


ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
APPLICATIONS.—-Ig0I, 

4009. George Francis Rooney, 322, High Holborn, London. 
provements in goloshes or overshoes. February 25. 

4047. James Johnston, Manchester. Improvements in apparatus for 
self inflating tires. February 26. 

4059. Robert Alexander, Jr., Glasgow. Improvements in the secur- 
ing of the covers of pneumatic tires. February 26. 

4167. Albert Sidney Crosby and Jeremiah George Billings, Birming- 
ham. Improvements in pneumatic tires. February 26. 


Im- 
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repairing punctures of the rubber air tube in pneumatic tires. Feb- 
ruary 27. 

4238. Jean Paul Legrand, 322, High Holborn, London, Improved 
protective device for pneumatic tire covers. (Date applied for 
under Patents, etc., Act, 1883, sec. 103, September 3, 1900, being 
date of application in France.) February 27. 

4240. Henry Grendon Tippet and Walter Wild, Liverpool. Improve- 
ments relating to rubber and composition tires for vehicles. Feb- 
ruary 27. 

4288. Percy Mitchell, Sheffield. Puncture preventer for pneumatic 
tires. February 28. 

4319. John Richards Rowland, Leyton, London. Improved method 
of preventing punctures in tires. February 28. 

4360. Patrick Millar Matthew, Glasgow. Improvements in the manu- 
facture of rubber goloshes, in apparatus for use in such manufac- 
ture. March t. 

4451. John Kiel Tullis, Jr., Glasgow. Improvements in belting. 
March 2. 

1548. Morton Garloe, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. Vehicle tires. (Date 
applied for under Patents, etc , Act, 1883, sec. 103, October 26, 
1900, being date of application in United States.) March 4. 

4563. John Hubbard, Seven Kings, Essex. Improvements in pneu- 

matic tires. March 4 

Robert Henry Neil, 11, Wansey street, Walworth road, London. 

Improved waterproofing solution. March 4. 

4618. Henry Gorham Woodford, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Improvements relating to the fitting of joint rings 
or washers on bottle stoppers. March 5. 

4619. Edwin Stuart Herbert, 24, Old Park avenue, Balham, London. 
Improvements in pneumatic tires. March 5. 

4648. Edward James Craig Christie and Robert Anderson, Glasgow. 
Improvements in treating the milk of trees yielding Gutta, Balata, 
and Rubber. March 5. 

4663. Frederich Carl v. d. Sahl, 70, Chancery lane, London. Im- 
provements in pneumatic tires. March 5. 

4732. George Stowe, Birmingham. Improvements relating to inner 
tubes of pneumatic tires. March 6, 

4803. Oscar Francois Joseph Duwez, 4, South street, Finsbury, Lon- 
don. Devulcanization of India-rubber. March 6, 

4944. Frederick Swarbrick, Halstead, Surrey. Pneumatic tube and 
valve leak detector. March 8, 

4956. William Jennings, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, 

London. Improvements in fastenings for elastic tires. March 8. 

5006. Harry Wilson, trading as the Cleveland Tyre and Rubber Co., 
Wolverhampton. Improvements in pneumatic tires. March 9. 

5009. Henry Mostyn Darrah, Manchester. Improvements in garden 
hose reels. March 9g. 

5064. Pardon Wilbur Tillinghast and Adolph Thomas Vigneron, 45, 

Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. Improvements 
relating to pneumatic tires for vehicles. March 9. 

5103. Violet Wood, Manchester. Improvements in pneumatic tires 
for cycle and other wheels. March 11. 

5185. Harry Wilson, trading as the Cleveland Tyre and Rubber Co., 
Wolverhampton. Improved articles of manufacture — enemas, 
syringes, balls, and the like—and the method of and apparatus used 
in their production. March 12. 

5301. Giovanni Ruini and Luigi Zucchini, Manchester. Improve- 
ments in pneumatic tires. March 13. 

5340. Alfred Julius Boult, 111, Hatton garden, London. Improve- 
ments in pneumatic tires. [Herbert Downing and Heinrich Johann 
Georg Voss, Denmark.] March 13. 

5361. Joseph Baier and Emily Clark, 11, Southampton buildings, 

Chancery lane, London. Improvements in elastic tires. March 13. 

5389. William Henry Moss, Birmingham. Fasteners studs or clips in 
and relating to pneumatic tire covers. March 14. 

5446. John Grover Webb, 18, Buckingham street, Strand, London. 

Improvements relating to vehicle tires and to apparatus for applying 
the same, March 14. 

5505. William Howard, 9, Warwick court, Gray’s Inn, London. Im- 
provements relating to pneumatic tires. March 15. 

5574. George Spencer, 70, Deansgate, Manchester, Improvements in 
the manufacture of India-rubber tires. March'16. 

5611. William Hall Jones and Benjamin Highfield Jones, Wolver- 
hampton. Water bottle. March 18, 

5664. Arthur Thomas Collier, 11, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Improvements in pneumatic tires for vehicles. 
March 18. 


4565 





5723. Thomas Mitchell and Alexander Woodcock Mackenzie. Im- 
proved self-acting apparatus for inflating pneumatic tires or for com- 
pressing air for propelling motor cars. March 19. 

5734. Arthur Fielding, Manchester. Improvements relating to the 
manufacture of viscose. March Ig. 

5739. Oswald Grange Moseley and Benjamin Blundstone, Manchester. 
improvements relating to pneumatic tires. March 19. 

5781. Rollin Simmons Woodruff, 45, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane, London. Rubber tire for vehicle wheels. (Applied for 
November 14, 1900, being date of application in the United States.) 
March I9. 

5813. William Phillips Thompson, 322, High Holborn, London. Im- 
provements in, and in the methods of securing pneumatic tire cov- 
ers. (Jean Paul Le Grand, France.) March 19. 

5861. Ernest Henry Atkinson, 25, Frobisher road, Hornsey, London. 
Improvements in elastic tires. March 20. 

5893. John Vaughn-Sherrin, 77, Chancery lane, London, Improve- 
ments in elastic wheel tires for vehicles. March 20. 

5904. Frederick William Lanchester, 18, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane, London, Improvements in pneumatic tires. March 20. 

5911. Thomas Morton, Birmingham. Improvements in the construc- 
tion of the inner tubes of tires. March 21. 

5988. Isador Frankenburg, Limited, and Joseph Webb, Manchester. 
Improvements in waterproof and other garments. March 21. 
6:40. George Mitchell, 39, Victoria street, Westminster, London. 

Improvements in the obtaining of Gutta-percha. March 23. 


PATENTS GRANTED.—APPLICATIONS OF 1899. 


21,440. Repair outfit for pneumatic tire. Rowley, T., Manchester. 
October 27, 1900. 

21,578 Rebber step. Charles, T., Rotherham and West Riding Car- 
riage Works, Rotherham, Yorkshire. October 28, goo. 

21,609. Rubber insole. Tite, F., Northampton. October 30, 1900. 

21,725. Pneumatic tire and method of attaching. Sangster, C. T. B.. 
Bournbrook, near Birmingham. October 31, 1900. 

21,803. Rubber soles. Lietzmann, O., Germany. October 31, 1goo. 

21,868. Covering for pneumatic tires. Wicks, J. T., Birmingham. 
November 1, 1900. 

21,872. Respirators; inhalers. Abel, C. D., Birkbeck Bank cham- 
bers, Southampton buildings, London. ([Sauerstoff Fabrik, Berlin, 
G. m. b. H., Berlin.] November 1, 1900. 

21,954. Tool for attaching and detaching the outer covers of tires. 
Palmer, A. C., Euroa, Victoria. November 2, 1900. 

21,998-21,999. Exercising apparatus. Sandow, E., Victoria Embank- 
ment, London. November 3, 1900. 

23,038. +Rubber tips for the soles of boots and shoes. Haigh, H. B., 

“Brooklyn, New York. November 3, 1900. 

22,067. Steel and rubber tire. Michael, L. O., Cardiff. November 
4, 1900. 

22,102. Electric cables, insulated by a mixture of Gutta-percha, India- 
rubber and ozokerit. Buchanan, J. Y., Edinburgh, N, B. Novem- 
ber 4, 1900. 

22,158. Method of "attaching tiretorim. Schrader, G. H. F., No. 
30 Rose street, New York. November 6, Igoo. 

22,273. Non-puncturable rubber tire. Gerson, J., Dielkirchen, Pfalz, 
Germany. November 7, 1goo. 

22,412. Rubbertire. Manners, C., Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. No- 
vember 9, 1900. 

22,711. Rubber tire and method of attaching same to rim. Lake, H. 
H.. 45, Southampton buildings, London. [Richardsor, F.; Ba- 
tavia, New York.] November 14, rqoo. 

23,067. Pneumatic tires and method of attaching. Hall, R. A., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. November 20, 1900. 

23,070. Pneumatictire. Riley, J., and Stewart, T. A., West Gorton, 
Manchester. November 20, Ig00. 

23105. Rubber tire and method of attaching torim. Marks, G. C., 
18, Southampton buildings, London. [Rubber Tire Wheel Co. ; 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A.] November 20, rgoo. 

23,107. Metallic protector for pneumatic and other elastic tires. 
Thompson, W. P., Liverpool. [Legrand, J. P., 8, rue du Sentier, 
Paris.| November 20, 1900. 

23,111. Pessaries. Edwards, E., Middlesex. [Hermann, G.; 71, 
Elsasserstrasse, Berlin, Germany. November 20, Igoo. 

23,331. Waterproof fabric for uppers and insoles of boots and shoes. 
Spiess, W., 3 a, Werderstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. November 
22, 1900. 

23,587. Non-slipping rubber tire. Ducasble, A., 23, rue Dussourd, 
Asnieres (Seine), France, November 25, 1900, 
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THE NEW PRICES OF 


HE United States Rubber Co. on April 1 announced 

a further discount from their gross lists of 5 per cent., 

as a result of which the different grades and brands will 

be billed, until further notice, with the following total 
discounts : 


First quality brands (except Woonsocket and Meyer). 
Woonsocket and Meyer brands 

Second quality brands (except Rhode Island) 

Rhode [sland brand 

Colonial brand 


35@10@s5 
35@10@5@5 
35@10@10@5 
35@10@10@s@s5 
50@10@5 
It has been a long time since a single twelve months has 
witnessed so much fluctuation in rubber footwear prices. At 
the different discounts which have ruled within a year, a pair 
of short boots, listed at $4,20, would have cost the retailer as 
follows: 
April 1, 1900 (with extra discount 


for summer ) 
November 1, 1900 (regular dis- 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


one publication. One must look elsewhere for discounts, how- 
ever, and these are supplied in a folder giving the net prices of 
April 1, 1901. Everything has printed on it the caution “ Sub- 
ject to change without notice.” These general catalogues re- 
late to the American, Candee, Lycoming, Wales-Goodyear, 
and Woonsocket brands; another is devoted to the Meyer and 
Jersey brands, and still another to the Jersey alone. Then 
there are separate price lists for the “ Connecticut,” ** Rhode 
Island,” and “ Colonial” brands; one for tennis, yachting, and 
gymnasium shoes; there is a price list of leather soled rubber 
boots and the “ Omaha” line in Woonsockets—dated Feb- 
ruary I, 1901; and, finally, the “ Unlisted List.” 

Generally speaking, the lines illustrated are the same as last 
year, and no change appears in list prices. A new item of 


PRICE TO RETAILERS OF MEN'S SANDALS. 
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In the early history of the trade, 
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changed frequently in some years. 
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three in 1873, and four in 1874. 
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Then the new method came in, and 
discounts at first were no more 
stable. In 1879 four different dis- 
counts were quoted between May | 
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30 per cent. on lists. The situation 
is different at this time for the reason 
that prices are “ guaranteed,” mean- 
ing that if there is a reduction late 
in the season, early buyers get the 
benefit in the shape of a “ rebate.” 


THE DIAGRAMS. 


HEREWITH is attempted a graphic 
representation of the fluctuation of 
rubber footwear for ten years past. 
It is to be regretted that the en- 
graver has succeeded so well in 
making the figures difficult to read. 
The range of net prices on men’s 
sandals has been from 40 cents in 
1892-93 to 68 cents in 1899-1900. 
On men’s short boots the range has 
been from $2.13 in 1892 to $3.15 in 
i900, 








RUBBER SHOE CATALOGUES. 


THE new rubber boot and shoe 
catalogues for 1901 of the United 
States Rubber Co., mentioned briefly 
in our last issue, differ from their 
past issues in that the illustrated 
catalogue and price list are, in the 
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“school gaiters,” a comfortable looking article with cashmer- 
ette tops, for women, misses, and children, appears in most of 
the catalogues, in two grades. The American catalogue intro- 
duces the new “ Windsor ” toe for women, not unlike which is 
the “ Mannish " toe in the Wales-Goodyear catalogue. The 
Wales-Goodyear introduces also the new “ fishermen’s” rub- 
ber boot and some attractive novelties in arctics. “ Para” 
grade specialties in cartons are another new feature in the 
American catalogue. 


FOREIGN CATALOGUES OF AMERICAN RUBBERS. 


EKERT BrorHers, of Hamburg, who for more than ten 
years past have made a specialty of selling American rubber 
boots and shoes in continental Europe send us, for the season 
1901-02, two illustrated price lists of “ Candee" goods, printed 
in German and French, respectively [each 3%”X6". 32 pages) 
which can hardly fail to make a favorable impression for the 
line described. These lists are interesting as showing the 
brands of “ Candee " manufacture that are in demand abroad. 
In addition to the sizes given in American catalogues, the 
width and length of sole is expressed also in millimeters. 
Prices per pair of a few brands given in these catalogues are as 
follows, to which are added corresponding prices from the lat- 
est American catalogue: 


Marks. Francs Dollars. 
Men’s hip boots. .........0-seeeceees 28.30 35.40 6.00 
Women’s pebble leg boots ... 10.90 13.60 *2.25 
Men’s Emperor gaiter. 12 60 15.75 2 65 
Men’s one buckle arctic ............. 7.40 9.25 1.75 
Men's Beacon self acting....... 4.75 5.55 1.00 
Bien S BAPOR CIOR ccccccccscces coves 4.40 5.50 * 88 
Men’s Candee self acting....... ... . 4.10 5.15 .88 
Women's Candee self acting.... ..... 2.80 3.50 © .75 
Children’s Candee self acting ......... I.go 2.40 ° 68 


These gross prices will be found, measured by American 
gross lists, to average about 1o per cent. higher for the German 
and 11 per cent. higher for the French. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO.'S CATALOGUE. 

THIS is a combined illustrated catalogue and price list, em- 
bracing the same line of goods as last year, with the addition 
of the “ Avon” toe in women’s goods, which corresponds to 
the “ mannish " shapes introduced this season in some of the 
other catalogues. The prices are, of course, in harmony with 
those of the other factories controlled by the United States 
Rubber Co. But whereas the other catalogues are dated sim- 
ply “April 1, 1g01,” this states prices for the period “ From 
April 1, 1901, to December 31, 1901.” 


RUBBER DIVIDEND PASSED. 


THE directors of the United States Rubber Co., at a meeting 
on April 4, after a discussion of the general trade situation, de- 
cided to defer action on the preferred stock dividend. In ex- 
planation of their action the directors, at the conclusion of the 
meeting, put out the following statement : 

The Directors of the United States Rubber Co. deem it inexpedient 
to make any dividend upon the preferred stock at this time. One mild 
Winter following another has had the effect of curtailing the consump- 
tion of rubber boots and shoes, and being determined to retain its trade, 
the Directors of the United States Rubber Company deem it advisable 
to reduce prices, and several reductions have so far been made. As re- 
bates to jobbers are given when prices are reduced—notwithstanding 
the fact that the rebates were found to be less than anticipated—the 
earnings of the company do not warrant the payment of further divi- 


dends for the present. 
The Directors regard the present policy of low prices as a wise pro- 


(* Corresponding items do not appear in the American ‘* Candee "’ catalogues, 
and other items of approximate quality have been selected instead.) 


vision for the future of the company, and so far this policy has resulted 
in there being placed with the company unusually large orders for 
goods, thus enabling them to give steady employment to the large num- 
ber of employés dependent upon the industry. 

The first quarterly dividend for the fiscal year beginning 
April 1, 1900, was 2 per cent., paid October 31. The second 
was for 1 per cent., paid January 31, 1901. Last year the third 
and fourth quarterly dividends were paid April 30 and July 31 
respectively. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the United States 
Rubber Co., for the election of directors and for the transac- 
tion of any other business which may properly be brought be- 
fore the meeting, will be held at the office of the company, in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on Tuesday, May 21, at 120’clock 
noon. Transfer books will be closed during April 16 and May 
21, inclusive. For some time past rumor has been busy with 
gossip relating to prospective changes in the management of 
the company, the retirement of at least two prominent officials 
being referred to. The name of Colonel Samuel P. Colt has 
been much discussed in connection with the presidency, while 
Boston financial news has been filled with mentions of Lester 
Leland for treasurer. There have also appeared denials of the 
latter report, both from Treasurer Flint’s friends and from Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe Co. interests. 





RUBBER PLANTING IN MEXICO. 


HE superintendent of the Commonwealth Mexican Plan- 
tation Association—Mr. N. B. McCurdy—recently vis- 
ited the head offices of that company in Chicago, where he was 
interviewed by acorrespondent of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
They are developing the “ Plantation El Ingenio,” in the state 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico, where Mr. McCurdy said that 300,000 
rubber trees would be planted by the end of the present sea- 
son. They are planting 300 trees to the acre, with a view to 
thinning out to 200 of the more vigorous when they have be- 
gun to grow well. Mr. McCurdy mentioned some thrifty plan- 
tations of from one to three years’ standing, planted by Ameri- 
can companies in the same state, and he could wish for no bet- 
ter success than the latter have experienced thus far. Mr. 
McCurdy had seen results from the tapping of native trees 
which were most encouraging with respect to the productive 
capacity of the rubber tree of Mexico. The plantation of his 
company is located in a thickly settled territory, and it has not 
been difficult to secure labor. There are 150 natives working 
on the “ Plantation El Ingenio,” all of whom were employed 
without the expenditure of one cent in seeking laborers. This 
company is planting other crops, as a source of revenue while 
the rubber plantation is being developed, and one dividend has 
already been declared out of the profits of the business. 





FREDERICK W. BARKER, a member of the New York, deliv- 
ered a lecture on “ Automobile Tires” before the Automobile 
Club of New York on the evening of April 23, which proved 
to be a comprehensive summary of the various types of tires 
which have been offered thus far for automobile use. While 
giving the palm to the pneumatic tire as being most conducive 
to the rider, he pointed out its lack of untrustworthiness under 
heavy loads, and the necessity, in such cases, of using solid 
tires, if rubber is used at all. He considered cushion tires as a 
* hybrid,” without any of the merits of the other two classes. 





THE rubber shoe factories are busy on an unprecedented run 
of early orders, due to the low prices. 
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RUBBER TRADE NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 
BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 
INCE the first report, early in the year, of the incorpora- 
tion of the Western Rubber Shoe Co., to engage in the 
manufacture of rubber footwear, nothing has been made public 
regarding the company or its plans. In response to inquiries 
made of Milton J. Foreman, who is counsel for the new com- 
pany, and who is also a Chicago alderman, he states for 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that the company’s authorized 
capital of $1,000,000 has been paid in, and that a building has 
been secured for factory use. Mr. Foreman says, however, that 
they do not propose to begin operations until the present 
price war is stopped, and the rubber shoe industry can again 
be conducted on a profitable basis. 

Beyond doubt the volume of trade in rubbers has been in- 
creased, as compared with past seasons, by the latest cut in 
prices, but with the United States Rubber Co. passing divi- 
dends, with one independent manufacturer making the 18 per 
cent. discount date back to January 1, which the “ trust” re- 
fused to do, and with the jobbers of another manufacturer 
offering an extra discount of 5 per cent., it would seem that 
the decision of the projected Chicago rubber shoe company to 
postpone entering the trade is justified. 

It is quite apparent that the use of heavy soled women’s 
shoes has caused a smaller demand for rubbers in Chicago. 

Trade in rubber clothing in the territory of which Chicago 
is the jobbing center has been certainly far from satisfactory 
during the past season. It has been little better with rubber 
footwear. It has been a case of “ trade waiting on the weather,” 
without the weather clerk being responsive to the wishes of 
the jobbers. 

In druggists’ sundries and specialties trade is fair, and 
Messrs. Lord, Owen & Co., wholesale druggists, and Messrs. 
A. M. Foster & Co., bottle manufacturers (and who also are 
interested in and take an important part of the output of the 
Hardman Rubber Co.) who are both rapidly attaining a very 
commanding position in their respective fields, report a con- 
siderable distribution of rubber specialties. 

In mechanical rubber lines, business is reported as fairly 
good. The great farm machinery and implement manufac- 
turers are busy preparing for a large summer and fall business, 
which means a heavy consumption of belting and suction hose 
as well as other goods in rubber. The garden hose season for 
the retailer is now on, and manufacturers and jobbers are 
praying for a dry and hot spring and early summer. No won- 
der the weather clerk becomes perplexed, when such varied 
wants in the weather line are expressed by the rubber men. 

On account of the backward spring the retailers are not yet 
selling garden hose. 

The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. seem to be com- 
fortably fixed in their new quarters, at No. 105 Lake street, and 
report already a good business, which is bound to increase, if 
an able corps of representatives means or counts for anything. 

The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., in their new 
quarters, seem likely to be brought more prominently before 
the buying trade than while in their former rather out of-the- 
way location. These people have reorganized their force 
here, and evidently mean to get an even larger share of the 
trade of this great manufacturing and distributing center, or 
know the reason why. 

Of some interest to the mechanical rubber people is the re- 
cent introduction here of an English invention—flexible copper 
and galvanized iron tubing for steam, oil, air, water and suction 
hose. It is very expensive, but is guaranteed for long service, 


and it is claimed has been thoroughly proven by some years 
service in England. What effect it will have on the use of 
high grade steam and air hose remains to be seen. 

The Home Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.) have decided to open 
an office in Denver, Colorado. Jay W. Lyon, one of their Chi- 
cago salesmen, has been promoted to this position. Mr. Lyon 
is a good salesman and doubtless will secure for his company a 
good share of the mining trade. 


HOOD RUBBER CO.’S JOBBERS. 


AT a meeting held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, 
March 6, of the jobbers handling the footwear made by this 
company, an organization was formed under the name of the 
Western Association of Hood Rubber Co.'s Jobbers. Mr. 
Olmstead, of Bentley & Olmstead (Des Moines, Iowa) was 
elected president, and Edgar Watson, of Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand Shoe Co, (St. Louis), secretary and treasurer. 





SOME WANTS OF THE TRADE. 


[165] «« | INDLY inform us the name of the manufacturer 
of a rubber for covering the mouth piece of a 

horse bit. It is a coil of rubber about 5 inches wide, which 
unrolls so as to cover the bit, and then springs back in the 
original form. There is stamped on the end of the roll ‘ J. 
Stanley Bit Attachment, Patent, 1895.’”” 

[166] “ We wish the names of one or more rubber manufac- 
turing concerns that make syringes, pessaries, and the like.” 

[167] “ Please give us the names of manufacturers of rubber 
balls and toys.” 

[168] “ We should like to have you advise us of parties who 
manufacture black lead. We do not find any one advertising 
that article in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD.” 





THE Memphis Evening Scimitar, of April 20, contains a page 
of well executed portraits of the finance committee who raised 
$85,000 for the entertainment of the Confederate Veterans at 
their reunion of May 28-30, an event in which the citizens of 
Memphis are taking a very lively interest. Among the por- 
traits are those of Mr. Henry N. Towner, and his son, Mr. Paul 
Towner, both of the important rubber house of Towner & Co. 
The same paper mentions Mr. Towner, senior, as a member of 
the Business Men’s Club committee to welcome President Mc- 
Kinley and party to Memphis. 





THERE are likely to be some interesting exhibits of crude rub- 
ber at the Pan American Exposition at Buffalo, which opens 
this month. Most of the South American republics are to be 
represented by displays of natural products, of which India- 
rubber is one of the most important. Rubber is mentioned par- 
ticularly in the display which is to be made by Bolivia, in 
which country are the richest rubber forests in the world. 





THE exposition of fire apparatus at Berlin, under govern- 
mental auspices, of which mention has been made already in 
this journal, will open about May 15 and continue until the end 
of August. Consul General Mason, at Berlin, reports to Wash- 
ington that the United States seem likely to be very poorly 
represented. 





THE Booth Steamship Co., Limited, has been registered in 
England, to amalgamate the business of the Booth Steamship 
Co., Limited, and the Red Cross Line, engaged in the Amazon 
river trade with New York and European ports. One result 
will be largely to consolidate under one control the rubber 
carrying trade from Para, Mandos, and Iquitos. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 


GLENDALE ELASTIC FABRICS CO. 


T the annual meeting, at Easthampton, Massachusetts, 
A on March 29, the election resulted as follows: Treas- 
urer, Joseph W. Green, Jr. Directors : William G. Bas- 
sett, John Mayher, William Rapp, S. T. Seelye, George 
A. Alden, Harry E. Converse, |. W. Green, Jr. The directors 
then chose W. G. Bassett president. A quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent. was declared, 
THE GOODYEAR VULCANITE CO. MAKE A CHANGE, 

A CIRCULAR issued April 1 announces the transfer of the 
business and good will of this company to The Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Co., a New Jersey corporation, the formation of which was 
mentioned in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The officers of 
Myer Dittenhoefer, president; George 
Pellinger, vice president; Theodore E. Studley, treasurer and 
All orders for goods, however, will be filled by The 


the new company are: 


secretary. 
Vulcanized Rubber Co. of New York, recently incorporated at 
Albany, with the same officers as above, and with headquarters 
at No. 568 Broadway, New York. 


MAHONING RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

THE plant of this new company, at Youngstown, Ohio, will 
be located on land donated by Robert McCurdy, president of 
the First National Bank of Youngstown, in a portion of the 
city to which, by reason of the new enterprise, the electric 
railway will at once be extended. John Tod, who had been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the rubber company, in con- 
sequence resigned March 31 as executive head of the Falcon 
Bronze Co., of Youngstown. The rubber company will main- 
tain offices in the Park building until an office structure can 
be erected on the factory site. 

The new company are making rapid progress in the way of 
getting ready for business. In the line of the most up-to-date 
and effective plant, they have already placed their orders for 
the very best of machinery, and in the line of management have 
greatly increased their strength by securing Mr. J. Edwin Da- 
vies, formerly of The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
Mr. Davis has severed his connection with the latter company, 
and early in May will move to Youngstown, which is to be his 
future home. It is gossiped that he takes quite a block of stock 
in the new corporation. 

NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB. 

THE annual meeting and dinner will be held at the Exchange 
Club, No. 118 Milk street, Boston, on the evening of Friday, 
Immediately following the adjournment 
Among the 


May 3, at 6 o'clock, 
of the business meeting, dinner will be served. 
speakers announced are Colonel Curtis Guild, Jr.—‘* The Future 
of the Industrial Development in the United States”; Lafay- 
ette G. Blair, Esq.—‘“ Lawyers Fifty Years Hence"; Professor 
Stephen P. Sharples—* The Chemist's Opportunity in the Rub- 
ber Industry”; Dr. Joseph Stedman—“ India-rubber from 
the Physician's Standpoint”; T. E. Stutson—* American Hu- 
mor of the Present Century.” The 
headed “ Twentieth Century Dinner.” 


invitations sent out are 


RUBBER MANUFA( TURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 
BENJAMIN TAFT, son of the late Benjamin F. Taft, and Mrs. 
Carrie W. Fletcher, his daughter, both of whom long have been 
identified with their father’s interests in the above and other 
insurance companies will, it is reported, continue to care for 


them. 


A RUBBER STORE HANDLES FILTERS. 

Latta & MULCONROY Co., INC., rubber goods jobbers of 
Philadelphia, under an arrangement dating from April 1, 
handle the entire output of the Roberts Manufacturing Co., of 
the same city—the Roberts natural stone germ proof filter. 
Five years ago Charles V. Roberts was making 5000 filters a 
year for John Wanamaker, the Shannon hardware store, and a 
few other dealers in Philadelphia. Two years ago Mr. Roberts 
and James J. Mulconroy incorporated the Roberts Manufac- 
turing Co., with increased facilities, since which 100,000 filters 
have been sold. Each filter requires rubber rings, washers, 
springs, etc., and the renewals have developed into a desirable 
business for the dealer handling the Roberts filter. Latta & 
Mulconroy Co. have enlarged their office and increased their 
force, and with this organization an increase of business of the 
Roberts company seems very promising. 


CHANGES AT TRENTON. 

G. L. WALLINGTON, secretary of the Crescent Belting and 
Packing Co., has resigned his position and gone into the drug 
businessin Trenton, N. J., with his brother. His place in the 
Crescent company is filled by Mr. Samuel Cadwallader, who 
for many years was manager of the works of the Globe Rubber 
Co., when they were owned by the late Samuel K. Wilson. 
Edward Openshaw, a well-known and successful rubber man 
of Trenton, has accepted the position of superintendent for 
the Crescent company. 

NEW BRUNSWICK TIRE CO. 

Our latest advices were that no one had been appointed to 
take the place of the late president of the company, James P. 
Langdon, who died in February. William A. Towner, vice 
president, has been acting as president. The company have 
issued no catalogue this season, as the Hartford Rubber 
Works Co. are marketing their pneumatic bicycle tires. 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. 

THE reorganization of this company, for which several spe- 
cial meetings have been called, only to be adjourned without 
any action being taken, is still pending. Last month was men- 
tioned { page 213] such a meeting, called for April 12. On that 
date a further adjournment was announced, to May 6, the date 
of the annual meeting. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

TRADING in the shares of this company was a conspicuous 
feature of the New York curb market on April 10, recovering 
sharply from its break of the previous day. Sales were made 
from 2536 to 27, and at the close 27 was bid. About 2500 shares 
were dealt in, the largest day’s business in a long time. The 
preferred was also active and strong, about 1000 shares selling 
from 77 to 77%, closing at the best. 


EXCELSIOR MACHINE CO. (AKRON, OHIO. ) 

A NOTICE dated April 11, 1901, reads: “ Notice is hereby 
given that the firm known as Excelsior Machine Co., composed 
of R. H. Probert and Edw. Nall, is this day dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. All debts due to said firm and those due by it 
will be settled with R. H. Probert, who will continue the busi- 
ness under the same firm name and at the same address,”== 
Mr. Probert is preparing to extend the business by putting in 
additional facilities for making all kinds of small special rubber 
molds—in which line the firm have for some time past enjoyed 
a good trade. 
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THE JOSEPH STOKES CO. TO MAKE RUBBER SHOES. 

AN item of considerable interest in the rubber trade at pres- 
ent is the announcement that the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. 
(Trenton, N. J.) will turn their plant into an up-to-date factory 
for the manufacture of rubber boots and shoes, The factory, 
of course, will be reéquipped, and the latest improved machin- 
ery installed. The main building is exceedingly well adapted 
for rubber shoe work, and the Stokes brothers are acknowl- 
edged to be capable manufacturers. The proposed plant will 
have a capacity of about 5000 pairs a day, the goods being high 
grade. It is reported that overtures have already been made 
by large handlers of rubber footwear, which practically assures 
a market for the goods. 


APSLEY RUBBER CO. (HUDSON, MASS. ) 

THE main mackintosh building of this company is to be 
turned over to the boot and shoe department. The two build- 
ings are now being connected with a bridge, and other addi- 
tions to the boot and shoe department will be made. This 
does not mean, by the way, that the firm are going out of the 
mackintosh trade. President L. D. Apsley, in an interview in 
the Hudson Enterprise stated : 

“ The mackintosh business is going through another change 
and I believe that there will be a revival in this business or 
that there will be some change which will lead to a better con- 
dition, as the public is surely going to demand for both men 
and women some kind of garments which will protect them in 
bad weather. We shall keep prepared to meet this demand 
when it comes. A demand ‘has already come for a new line 
of rubberized cloths, which we have met, and as a matter of 
fact we have coated more yards of cloth during the past year 
than we have ever coated before.” 

The Apsley company are mentioned as having booked an 
order for rubber boots and arctics, from M.D. Wells & Co., 
Chicago jobbers, amounting to over $300,000. Parker, Holmes 
& Co (Boston) have placed larger orders with the company 
than last year. Paul Brothers, shoe jobbers, of No. 333 Mar- 
ket street, Philadelphia, have arranged to handle the Apsley 
footwear in Pennsylvania. The company have also good 
orders from the Pacific Coast Rubber Co. (San Francisco.)=— 
The Apsley catalogue and price list of rubber boots and shoes, 
April 1, 1901, is handsomely gotten up and illustrates a very 
full line of goods, the prices on which and discounts correspond 
with those of the other leading manufacturers. [3'’x 6". 


56 pages. | 


BELATED RUBBER SHOE WEATHER. 

A HEAVY fall of snow occurred in the middle and central 
western states on April 20, which in some cases exceeded all 
recent records, and particularly for so late in the season. 
There was 6 inches at Buffalo, N. Y., 6 to 12 inches at Lock- 
port, Jamestown, and neighboring towns, and 15 inches at 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; 12 inches at Erie, Pa., 18 inches at Corry, and 
as much as 36 inches at other Pennsylvania points; 36 inches 
at Canton and 12 at Chillicothe, Ohio; 14 inches in eastern 
Kentucky, and from 4 to 24 inches in eastern Tennessee. Chi- 
cago shared in the storm, telegraphic communication with 
New York being cut off, and railway traffic was suspended at 
many intermediate places. 


CANADIAN RUBBER SHOE TRADE. 


AT a meeting of rubber boot and shoe manufacturers at To- 
ronto it was decided to make a revision of their lists, to take 
effect on April 15. One reason, according to the Canadian 
Shoe and Leather Journal, was “the necessity for more parity 
with the American list, on account of the present rubber war 
on the other side of the line. It was felt that in boots and lum- 


bermen’s goods the home product was already considerably be- 
low the American list. A substantial reduction was made in 
first quality carton goods, which come more into competition 
with American fine rubbers, and also in second quality arctics, 
excluders, and light goods. The feeling prevails that the mar- 
ket here will not be influenced much by present conditions in 
the United States.” 


A REPORTED NEW INSULATED WIRE FACTORY. 

THE newspapers reported early in the month that a gigantic 
new insulated wire plant was to be established at Newark, New 
Jersey, in affiliation with the United States Steel Corporation, 
involving a capitalization of $10,000,000, An official of the 
American Steel and Wire Co. writes to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WorLD: “I have no authority for contradicting such a report, 
but I am very confident that there is no foundation for it. If 
anything of the kind was projected, I believe that our company 
would know something of it."”. Members of the insulated wire 
trade who have been interviewed express the opinion that the 
report is without foundation. 


THE GOSHEN RUBBER CO. REORGANIZED. 

THE machinery belonging to the Goshen Rubber Co. (Go- 
shen, Indiana) has been purchased by the original stockhold- 
ers in the enterprise, who have arranged with the Commercial 
Exchange, the owners of the building, for running the factory, 
beginning Mayr. A new corporation has been formed —the 
Goshen Rubber Works--under Indiana laws, with $30,000 cap- 
ital, the directors being: William M. Page, N. R. Brackin, H. 
C. Zeigler, Alexander McDonell, Collins W. Kinnan, B. John- 
son, Jerry Hayes, and Henry A. Middleton. The position of 
general manager will be filled by Mr. Middleton, whose experi- 
ence in mechanical rubber goods justifies a prediction of suc- 
cess for the new company. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

THE annual meeting of the stockholders was held at the 
company’s main office, Jersey City, N. J., April 15, and out of 
a possible vote of 7345 shares there were 7285 shares voted for 
the reélection of the old board, consisting of Edward F. C, 
Young, John A. Walker, Daniel T. Hoag, Richard Butler, Wil- 
liam Murray, Edward L. Young, and Joseph D. Bedle. Presi- 
dent, E. F. C. Young; vice president and treasurer, John A. 
Walker; secretary, George E. Long, were reélected by the 
directors. Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also reélected as coun- 
sel. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO.’S FIRE. 

THE fire which visited the works of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., on Sunday, April 14, proved far less 
disastrous than was first reported. Only the engine and elec- 
trical departments were injured. The power plant was started 
up with but a single day’s delay, incident to renewing belts 
damaged by fire, and the entire blower, heater, forge, galvan- 
ized iron, and shipping departments, with the foundry, pattern 
shop, etc., were in full operation on that day and the shipments 
going forward as usual. No valuable office records were lost, 
the most serious damage occurring in the advertising depart- 
ment, where a large amount of printed matter was destroyed. 
Fortunately, however, an entirely new general catalogue was 
in press at the time, and copies were issued on April 16 in time 
to meet all demands for information. New offices were estab- 
lished on Monday morning in a nearby building and on Mon 
day noon the business was running as usual. With these 
facilities at its disposal there is no likelihood of any delay in 
shipments except such as may occur in the electrical and en- 
gine departments, and arrangements are already made for 
handling this work. 








A GOOD WATER BOTTLE TRADE. 

THE manner in which C, J. Bailey & Co. (Boston) are mar- 
keting the “Good Samaritan” water bottle is commending 
itself to the whole trade. In the first place, they license any 
reputable manufacturers of druggists’ sundries to make that 
type of bottle for their customers, and among those who are 
now licensed and are ready to supply their own trade are The 
Davol Rubber Co., The Tyer Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., The Hardman Rubber Co., The Ideal Rubber Co., The 
Seamless Rubber Co. and The Hodgman Rubber Co. The 
arrangement with the manufacturers is that the jobber receives 
the goods at a certain price, signing a jobber’s agreement that 
there shall be no cut in price. In this jobber’s agreement is the 
list price and retail price. The arrangement has effectively 
disposed of the provoking question of price cutting so far as 
these goods go, and not only has it in no way injured the sale, 
but it has in reality been very helpful, and the goods are already 
finding a large market. 

THIS WINDOW DISPLAY PUZZLED THE PUBLIC, 

O.iver R. Howe, a rubber goods dealer at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, recently made up a window display of thirty different 
articles in rubber selected from his stock, with an offer of 
prizes for the first, second, and third correct lists of the same 
that might be sent in. The local newspapers called attention 
to the display, and there was much guessing on the part of the 
public for two weeks, and yet Mr. Howe informs THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD that not one of the lists sent in was complete. 


The articles displayed were : 


1. Pure Gum Rubber 11. Surgeon’s Band- 21. Tobacco Pouch. 
Glove (Inflated). age. 22. Tissue Finger 

2. Sponge Bag. 12. Ice Cap- Metal Cots. 

3. Pocket Flask. Top. 23. Foil Tips 

4. Hand Brush. 13. Urinal. 24. Bag Syringe. 

5. Ice Bag. 14. Soap Dish. 25. Cigar Holders. 

6. Bailey’s Glove 15. Sanitary Cover. 26. Hard Rubber 
Cleaner. 16. Telephone’ Ear Thimble. 

7. Catheter. Cushion. 27. Pillow Ventila- 

8. Bailey'sComplexion 17. Hard Rubber tors. 
Brush Pocket Atomizer. 28. Force Cups. 

g. Beer Bottle Stop- 18. Drinking Cup. 29. Cupping Cup. 
pers. 19. Overflow Cover 30. Nasal Douche. 


10. Castor Cup 20. Tourist Chamber. 


CONANT RUBBER CO. (BOSTON. ) 

THE Conant company, long known as manufacturers of high 
grade mackintoshes, have added to their line two high grade 
specialties. The first of these are dress shields, of which they 
now manufacture a very complete line, ranging in price from 
$6 to $36 per gross. They have taken for trade marks for these 
goods the names “ Royal,” “ Queen Quality,” Crown,” “ Snow 
Flake,” “ Conant-Diamond,” ** Conant Washable,” and “ Shirt- 
waist.” Their other line of special manufacture is white nursery 
and hospital sheeting, on which they have already established 
a most satisfactory trade. 

RUBBER SCRAP. 

THERE has been noticeable a tendency toward slightly higher 
prices, which may be due less to a more active demand for 
scrap than to the strength of the holders of the greater part of 
the existing stocks. In other words, probably the weaker 
holders, or those who lacked the courage to hold out for a ris- 
ing market, have disposed of their stocks, and hereafter sales 
will be made at prices fixed by sellers rather than by consum- 
ers. At the latest advices shoe scrap was being quoted at 
7@7% cents for carload lots. Spring collections have been 
rather late in beginning, but the prospect of arrivals in the 
market from this source does not seem to weaken the tendency 
of prices. It is doubtful whether the renewed activity of the 
rubber shoe factories has drawn materially upon the scrap 
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market as yet. Indeed, it is stated that a mill which is an im- 
portant factor in supplying reclaimed rubber to the shoe indus- 
try is sufficiently stocked not to be obliged to buy scrap before 
August. It is quite probable that more active buying by the 
reclaimers at any time would lead to an advance in prices. 


AN OLD HOUSE IN THE RUBBER SCRAP TRADE. 

THE house of E. M. Moers’ Sons, Nos. 5-7-9 James slip, New 
York, is one of the oldest in existence engaged in handling rub- 
ber scrap. Their business dates from 1854, being devoted 
originally—and still in large part—to buying and selling old 
metals. In the course of time they began to handle old rubber 
shoes, claiming to have been the first to buy such stock in the 

‘ west. In 1874 they 
bought old rubbers at 
‘¢ centa pound and sold 
them at % cent. To-day 
their dealings in rubber 
scrap of all kinds, do- 
mestic and foreign, are 
on an extensive scale. 
Messrs. Moers’ Sons oc- 
cupy the whole of a large 
five story building, con- 
veniently located to 

, transportation on the 
East river. Throughout the building exists a thoroughness of 
system, the result of long experience, which permits of the most 
expeditious and economical handling of the enormous collec- 
tion of waste products daily arriving, and for assorting them and 
converting them into merchantable commodities of a higher 
grade. Their rubber scrap department occupies a series of 
rooms entirely apart from the other lines handled, and alone 
constitutes an important business. 


A TILLINGHAST DECISION AFFIRMED. 

IN the suit of Booth ef a/. versus Dodge ef ai, involving the 
transfer of the patents and business of the Tillinghast Tire As- 
sociation to the Single Tube Automobile and Bicycle Tire Co., 
heretofore noticed in this journal, the judgment of the lower 
court, in favor of the company, and holding the transfer to be 
lawful and valid, has been unanimously affirmed by the appel- 
late division of the supreme court or New York. 


RUBBER TIRE NOTES. 

THE India Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) are preparing the 
manufacture of some very heavy Wheeler endless tires for self- 
propelling fire apparatus, including a vehicle weighing in the 
neighborhood of eight tons. 

=The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) ore 
making endless solid tires for motors, in sizes from 30 < 3 inches 
to 40 3% inches, including their patented “ Wing”’ feature. 
One advantage claimed for the “ endless” type of tire is that 
the vulcanization of the rubber to endless wires conserves all 
the strength of the solid rubber, without any of the weaknesses 
of tires having loose retaining bands or wires within them. 

= The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.'s vehicle tires are sold 
in the city of Mexico by William A. Parker & Co., Mirador de 
la Alameda, No. 1, who have installed machinery for applying 
the tires. 

=The Detroit Rubber Tire Co. (Detroit, Mich.), sole licen- 
sees for Michigan and Toledo, Ohio, for the Kelly-Springfield 
vehicle tires, inform THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that they 
have established a branch at Sault Ste. Marie, with facilities 
for applying tires, for the better accommodation of their trade 
in upper Michigan, where the demand for tires has been grow. 
ing very rapidly of later. 
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TO SELL CRUDE RUBBER IN AKRON. 

THE growth in importance of Akron, Ohio, as a rubber con- 
suming center, is illustrated by the fact this town has been se- 
lected as the location of the first agencies for the sale of crude 
rubber that have yet been established in the United States 
outside of seaboard cities. Mr. R. L. Shipman has been ap- 
pointed resident agent at Akron of the New York Commercial 
Co. and George A. Alden & Co. Mr. Frank B. Rickaby has 
also located at Akron in a similar capacity for Reimers & Co., 
of New York. In both cases the policy has been observed of 
selecting a capable and energetic young man, who has had 
thorough training in the house which he is to represent. 


RUBBER SHOE FACTORY NOTES. 


THE Candee rubber factory (New Haven) started on full 
time April 8, advertising for 100 skilled shoemakers. For 
some time before the shutdown in March the factory had run 
but five hours a day; indeed, it had been running on short 
time for the most of two years. The National India Rub- 
ber factory (Bristol, R. I.) started April 8, after a shut- 
down of two weeks, with a large list on boot work.——The 
Apsley Rubber Co. (Hudson, Mass.) resumed work in the boot 
and shoe department April 1. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


THE Brooklyn Reclaiming Co., April 4, under New York 
laws, to make and deal in reclaimed or devulcanized rubber ; 
capital, $10,000. Directors: Amadée Spadone, New York; 
John Murphy, Brooklyn; Albert E. J. V. J. Theilgaard, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

=The People’s Hard Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), under Ohio 
laws; capital, $200,000. Directors were chosen April 12, as 
follows: /. C. Alden, president of the Alden Rubber Co.; C. £Z. 
Sheldon, vice president and general manager of Whitman & 
Barnes Manufacturing Co.; A. 2. Rinehart, president of Akron 
Belting Co. and former sales manager Whitman & Barnes 
Manufacturing Co.; /. &. Nutt, treasurer Central Savings 
Bank Co.; George C. Kohler, lawyer, and son in law of I. C. 
Alden. The officers are I. C. Alden, president; A. B. Rine- 
hart, vice president ; J. R. Nutt, treasurer; G. C. Kohler, gen- 
eral counsel. It was announced as eariy as April, 1899, that 
such a company would be formed, but no definite information 
was given out until the incorporation of the company during 
the past month. It is stated that sufficient skilled labor has 
been obtained, and that an effort will be made to begin work by 
August 1. It isreported that J.C. Pierrez & Co., No. 107 Cham- 
bers street, New York, will be eastern selling agents. 

=Diamond Belting and Packing Co. of New York, March 
27. under New York laws; capital, $10,000. Directors: W. B. 
Miller, Akron, Ohio; Ernest L. Baldwin and J. W. Teller, New 
York city. 

=Kellogg Manufacturing Co. (Newark, N. J.), April 14, 
under New Jersey laws, to manufacture rubber goods ; capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: S. C. Kellogg, F. W. Lestrade, E. C. 
Lestrade. 

=The Haskell Golf Ball Co. (Akron, Ohio), April 1, under 
Ohio laws, to make golf balls ; capital, $10,000. 

=Dearing-Scott Manufacturing Co. (Jackson, Michigan), 
March 24, under Michigan laws, to manufacture rubber heels 
and creepers ; capital, $10,000. 

=The Graff Shoe Co. (Philadelphia), March 6, under Dela- 
ware laws, to manufacture shoes and to deal in the same and 
rubber goods; capital, $60,000, 

= Northwestern Rubber Co. (Chicago), March 23, under Illi- 
nois laws, to do a general jobbing trade in rubber and kindred 
goods; capital, $20,000. Incorporators: A. B. Clark, Ellsworth 


F. Morton, William G. Anderson. Mr. Clark hitherto has rep- 
resented the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. (Erie, Pa.) in Chicago, 
and the new concern will be selling agents for that company. 
A meeting for organization was to be held on April 25. 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE Home Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.) plan shortly to in- 
stall a 750 horse power engine, their present power plant being 
too small for the execution of their orders. 

=Joseph Cantor, dealer in rubber manufacturers’ supplies, 
and representative in the United States of Typke & King (Lon- 
don), has removed from No. 149 Church street to Nos. 56-58 
Pine street, New York. 

=The Crude Rubber Co. have removed their offices from 
No. 30 Broad street, New York, to the Broad-Exchange build- 
ing, Nos. 25-29 Broad street. 

=The Groton Rubber Co., organized recently to operate a 
factory at Poquonock, near New London, Connecticut, have 
decided not to carry out their plans, and the machinery which 
has been installed will go back to the manufacturers. 

=The Byfield Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island) are replac- 
ing the four boilers in use hitherto in their factory with two 
larger ones. A new boiler house is being built, and the old 
boiler room will be used as acompound room. The company 
are reported to be well supplied with orders. 

=The Mechanical Fabric Co. (Providence, R. I.) have re- 
cently taken a contract to equip throughout the two new 
steamers of the American Line, the Zea/and and Vaderland, 
with air mattresses. 

=I. W. Greene, son of Frank W. Greene, the rubber broker 
of New York, has become connected wiih the American Rub- 
berine Co., and is offering their rubber substitute to the trade, 

=The Manufacturers’ Association of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has established a catalogue library, and requests all manufac- 
turers and mercantile establishments to forward their cata- 
logues, receipt of which will be duly acknowledged. Catalogues 
will be filed and indexed by the card index system both as to 
firm name and subject matter of the catalogue. 

=The Milford Rubber Co. (Boston) have made several im- 
provements lately at their factory at Milford, Massachusetts, 
including the installation of fire sprinklers, the building of a 
new water tank, and increasing facilities in the spreading room, 

=The Harding Paper Stock Co. (Omaha, Nebraska) have 
been succeeded by L. Harding. The business dates from 1880, 
and includes the handling of rubber scrap on a considerable 
scale, this being the only house in the line in the state. 

=The Eureka Fire Hose Co. (New York) have issued a 
hanger, fitted for posting in fire department and other hose 
houses, containing printed “ Directions Concerning Care of 
Fire Hose,” which should be considered by all users of such 
hose. 

=It is reported that John Kerns, superintendent of the 
India Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), will sail this month to take 
charge of the tire and mechanical rubber factory which the 
Dunlop interests are erecting at Melbourne, Australia. 

=The Syracuse Rubber Co. and Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
(Syracuse, New York) have each been awarded a contract for 
1000 feet of hose for the local fire department. 

=G. Edwin Alden, No. 176 Federal street, Boston, has taken 
the agency for the special substitutes, solvents, and ingredients 
prepared for rubber manufacturers by William H. Scheel, of 
New York. 

=H. S. Randall, who, since 1873, has been in charge of the 
New York office of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., resigned on 
April 1,and has been succeeded by E. L. Phipps, for some 
years past connected with the company’s Boston office, 
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=sIt is interesting to note that the very highest grades of 
talc are now being mined in the United States, and specially 
prepared for the rubber trade. The writer recently saw some 
beautiful specimens of talc, and also a great variety of grades 
of barytes, at the office of the Carolina Mineral Co., No. 140 
Maiden lane, New York. These goods all came from North 
Carolina, and are being prepared particularly for consumption 
in rubber working and compounding. 

=George T. Case, formerly superintendent of the hard rub- 
ber department of The Seamless Rubber Co., has severed his 
connection there and accepted a position with the rubber fac- 
tory of Morgan & Wright (Chicago). 

=The employés of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Co,, at Passaic, New Jersey, have formed a benevolent associa- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the state. 

George Watkinson & Co. (Philadelphia) have filed plans 
with the city authorities for an engine room and boiler house 
addition to their rubber shoe plant. 

=The Lambertville (N. J.) Rubber Co. have recently built 
an addition, 18>< 40 feet, to their vulcanizing department. 

=The “Transporteur Robins,” for which Henry La Burthe 
is general agent in France Herbillon, Saint- 
Mandé), is the system manufactured by the Robins Convey- 
ing Belt Co. (New York). 

: PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. CHARLES R. FLINT, of New York, was the principal 
witness, on April 8, at Washington, before the Industrial Com- 
mission which, under an act of Congress, is conducting an in- 
vestigation into the industrial conditions of the country. Mr. 
Flint was called on account of his prominence in connection 
with the consolidation of large industrial enterprises, and gave 
his views on the advantages of combination. Incidentally he 
gave many details regarding the organization and control of 
the United States Rubber Co., the Rubber Goods Manufactur- 


(20, avenue 


ing Co., and the American Chicle Co. 

= Mr. E. E. Buckleton sails for Europe on the Lucania, May 
4, for an extended tour covering England, France, Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

=Recent visitors to the States have been 
Berlyn, of Paris, and John W. Knott, of London, representa- 
tives of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. It was the first visit to 
this country of M. Berlyn, 

Mr. J]. H. Stearns, of Parker, Stearns & Sutton (New York) 
will shortly leave for Lake Spofford (New Hampshire), where 
he owns a fine summer hotel known as the Pine Grove Springs 
As a health resort of the highest type Mr. Stearns’ 
Indeed it is confidently pre- 


U nited Ernest 


Hotel. 
place is rapidly becoming noted. 
dicted that it will soon be a rival of Poland Springs. 

= Mr. O. C, Barber, one of the prime factors in the Diamond 
Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), and president of the Diamond 
Match Co., is reported to be concerned with Mr. H. C. Frick, 
of Pittsburgh, In the establishment of the Columbia National 
Bank, at Barberton, Ohio. 

Mr. Albert T. Holt, superintendent of The Victor Rubber 
Co, (Springfield, Ohio), was married April 17 to Miss Mary L. 
Widdicombe. The newly married pair went East for an ex- 
tended wedding tour. 

= Mr. Joseph Everett Stone, cashier of the Hood Rubber 
Co., and Miss Sadie Boyle, of Swampscott, Massachusetts, were 
married April ro. 

In the death of Mr. Richard P. Rothwell, editor of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York), on April 17, the 
scientific world and the cause of high class technical journalism 
He was born in Ontario in 1837 and 
It may not be known 


suffer a distinct loss. 
studied and worked in many countries. 
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generally that at one time he filled an important position in 
the cable works of W. T. Henley & Co., at North Woolwich, 
London, which entitles him to be considered to have had an 
experience in the rubber industry. Later he became a mining 
engineer of high distinction. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER STOCKS. 


THE following is a record of transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange, for several weeks past: 

















Common. | PREFERRED. 

DATES Sales. High Low. Sales. High | Low. 
Week ending Feb. 2 6,100 20%]! I9 | 1,070 62 | 60 
Week ending Feb. 9 4,875 2156 | 19% || 3,790, 61 595 
Week ending Feb. 16 3,010 2144 | 20 f 2,510| 61 
Week ending Feb. 23 4.615 20 1856 || 950} 605 | 60 
Weekending Mch. 2) [1,000 22% 183 || 4,107| 62°34 | 59% 
Weekending Mch. 9) 3.865, 19% 18% 2,850) 59% | 58 
Weekending Mch. 16) 2,045) 19% 18'4 1,065) 5846 | 5746 
Weekending Mch. 23, 4,080) 20!¢ | 18% 2,223) 599 | 58 
Week ending Mch. 30) 23,045) 2: | 19% 11,960| 67% 5816 
Week ending Apr. 6 10420 21% 19% 7,850, 60% 55% 
Week ending Apr. 13) 10,940) 234 19g 8,695, 65 55 
Week ending Apr. 20; 3,092) 213% | 20 925, 61% | 60144 


RANGE OF QUOTATIONS LAST YEAR, 


Common—Highest, 44 ; Lowest, 21. 
Preferred—Highest, 10434 ; Lowest, 7444. 


The Boston Advertiser reported, March 28, relative to the 
stock trading of the preceding day : “ Towards the close a sharp 
upward movement took place in Rubber preferred, which Ilfted 
the stock seven points. This was attributed to reports that the 
directors, at to-day’s meeting, will announce an advance in 
prices of rubber goods, to take effect April 1. 2nd to semi-offi- 
cial statements that sales during the past quarter have been un- 
usually heavy.”——The New York 77mes, one day later, said: 
“So far as the movement in United States Rubber stocks was 
concerned, a movement quite contrary to the market—the com- 
mon breaking 2 points and the preferred 334 —the only explana- 
tion offered was that the rise upon the previous day had been 
brought about solely by manipulation, and that yesterday’s de- 
clines resulted in selling by the manipulators in an endeavor 
to take profits.” —-—Referring to the passing of the quarterly 
dividend, the 7#mes said, on April 5: ‘“ This decision had gen- 
rally been expected in the Street, but it was followed never- 
theless, by a break in Rubber Trust preferred stock of 2% points 
while the common declined 1.” 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING WORKS. 


Mr. Orro MEYER, who has long represented Livesey & Co. 
(Liverpool) in crude rubber, with headquarters at No. 90 South 
street, Boston, has made arrangements to add to his business 
by accepting the New England agency for the United States 
Rubber Reclaiming Works. The arrangement should prove a 
most profitable one, both for the able young representative 
and the successful and enterprising house whose goods he 
handles. 

WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 

AT the annual meeting held at Providence, Rhode Island, 
onthe 22d of April, the following directors were elected: Colonel 
Samuel P. Colt of Providence, Frederick C. Sayles of Paw- 
tucket, F.C, Sayles, Jr., of Providence, John W. Ellis of Woon- 
socket, and Walter A. Read of Providence. The directors 
organized by electing Colonel Samuel P. Colt president and 
general manager, Charles H. Guild of Providence secretary, 
and Frederick Cook treasurer. Colonel Ellis succeeds Henry 
R. Barker, deceased, of Providence, on the board of directors, 
He is the only Woonsocket man on the board, 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


HE record of the month is one of constant rise in prices, 
coincident with increased buying on the part of manu- 
facturers. Those manufacturers who had refrained 
from buying in the hope that the market would decline 

still further than the lowest level reached in March, thus al- 
lowing their stocks to become very much depleted, came into 
the market during April, both to cover pressing requirements 
and to protect themselves against a possible extreme advance. 
Some others, who were regarded as having liberal supplies, 
have been buyers, doubtless for the second reason mentioned. 
A few weeks ago rubber was quoted at Para at prices above 
those rating at New York and in Europe, and the advance 
which has occurred in the consuming markets has been at a 
corresponding rate. In this connection reports are current of 
considerable short sales for future delivery, followed by failure 
to cover contracts. Prices of Centrals and Africans have shown 
an upward tendency, in sympathy with Para sorts. 

From Europe there are reports of a good demand, and afirm 
market at the higher prices, At the Antwerp sale on April 16 
most of the rubber offered found buyers, at an average advance 
of about 6% cents per pound over valuations. 

The arrivals at Para throughout the crop year have been less 
than for the corresponding months of last year, though com- 
paring favorably with the best years previous tothat date. The 
figures following show the receipts from July 1 to April 30, re- 
spectively, except in respect to the present year, the record for 
which is brought down only to April 27: 

1goo-o1. 1899-1900. 1898-99. 1897-98. 
, ee eee 22,950 23,450 22,885 21,365 

Our Par4 correspondent writes: “ Receipts here as well as 
at Mandos will decrease rapidly during the remainder of the 
crop season, and this, together with the improvement in the 
reports from the consuming centers, is a feature of consider- 
able satisfaction to the receivers, who, however, are affected 
unfavorably by the high price of exchange.” 

Quotations in New York on April 29 were: 


PARA. AFRICAN. 
Islands, fine, new..... go @oI Tongues....+++..... 47 @48 
Islands, fine, old...... 92 @93 Sierra Leone......... 64 @65 
Upriver, fine, new....92 @o3 Benguella. . ... ....59 @6o 
Upriver, fine, old..... 94 @95 Cameroon ball........ 48 @49 
Islands, coarse, new...58 @59 Flake and lumps......35 @36 
Islands, coarse, old... @ aaa 18 @19 
Upriver, coarse, new..65 (@66 Accra buttons........ 53 @54 
Upriver, coarse, old...66 @67 Accra strips.......... @ 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 52 @53 Lagos buttons........ 53 @54 
Caucho (Peruvian)strip Lagos strips.......... @ 
none imported now. Liberian flake... .... @ 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 59 @6o Madagascar, pinky.... @ 
CENTRALS. Madagascar, black .... @ 
Esmeralda, sausage...57 @58 
Yt tg peat Sss GUTTA-PERCHA. 
Nicaragua, Scrap... .5 57 POM. a ccnsesccnese ‘— 
Mangabeira, sheet....44 @45 ee cn a os a 
EAST INDIAN. SE. ianuaseounae 1.20 
a eee 75 @76 TC 2. ebaedaceas 65 
Sask Snitch sae deidsad 36 @46 i 6is > +tnascdeatedee see 
Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo Per Kilo. 
Islands, fine. ... ... .. 5$450 Upriver, fine... ......... 6$350 
Islands, coarse ........- 2$550 Upriver, coarse.......... 4$150 


Exchange 13), d. 


In relation to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in India-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York) advises us 
as follows: 


“ During April the money market has been most of the time 
rather firmer than in March, and ruling quotations have been 
4% @ 5 per cent. for the best rubber names, and 5% @6 per 
cent. for others, with a fair demand, mostly from out-of-town 
banks.” 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Metric Tons.) 








NEW YORK. 
Fine and Total Total Tota 
Medium. Coarse. 1901. 1900. 1899. 
Stocks, February 28....... 639 56 = 695 654 408 
Asvivala, March .......00+ 1542 470 = 2012 1590 2841 
Aggregating.......... 2181 526 = 2707 2244 3249 
Deliveries, March......... 1363 415 = 1778 1604 2757 
Stocks, March 31..... 818 III = g2y 640 492 

PARA, ENGLAND. 
Igor. 1goo. 1899. Igor 1go00. 1899. 
Stocks, February 28.. 560 1995 2225 1025 449 735 
Arrivals, March...... 3923 3115 2450 1278 2156 gis 
Aggregating..... 4483 5110 = 4675 2203 2605 1650 
Deliveries, March .... 3998 4080 3445 857. 1250 750 
Stocks, March 31. 485 1030 1230 1346 1355 goo 
1901 1900. 1899. 
World’s supply, March 31 (excluding Caucho). 5168 4853 3543 
Para receipts, July 1 to March 31.......... 20,494 21,880 21,365 
Afloat from Para to United States, March 31. 1408 429 283 
Afloat from Para to Europe, March 31....... 1000 1374 638 
NEW YORK PRICES FOR MARCH (NEW RUBBER.) 
1901. Igoo. 1899. 

Upriver, fine... ........ 83 @86 99 @1.05 1.02@1.07 
Upriver, coarse.......... 59 @6o0 75 @ 80 88 @ go 
Rotnee, GOS. ..c0.ccceces 83 @84 98 @1.04 1.01@1.05 
Islands, coarse ....... .. 45 @s50 59 @ 64 71 @ 75 
Cameté, coarse........... 53%4@54 62%@ 65 72 @ 77 


Gold Coast Rubber Exports Smaller. 

THESE figures have been compiled for THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD by the comptroller of customs at Accra—the name of 
which city, by the way, is applied as a trade name to much of 
the rubber covered by this report: 


Years. Pounds. Value. 
Dn Wks cakees. senna ‘Sheveebededaes 3,027.527 $1,162,750 
PRR dktstcecabie sabvetosatneencies 4,022, 385 1,610,350 
DRL Ghee cauw d6enednnuen tenned 3,735,439 1,569,085 
ee ete ae ee - 4,956,727 2,098,985 
DR 66etstctcesciensteingts beseeenee 5,984,984 2,758.337 
De PU OsSbARkeeenrevnssdatsencecceitsne 5,572,554 2,778,655 
Pr I stents ied ss0iesendeeckedenseveens 3,452,440 1,640 780 


The values here quoted, have been reported in English 
money, and converted at $5to £1. The authorities at Accra 
inform THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that the falling off in pro- 
duction last year was due to the war between the British gov- 
ernment and the natives. 

Lagos exports have also fallen off, from 5,060,504 pounds in 
1895, to 596,332 pounds in 1900. 

Liverpool. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT & Co. report [April 1]: “ Fine Pard.— 
There has been an active demand both spot and forward at 
rather easier prices, but at the close there are increased signs 
of firmness. The position has been somewhat peculiar on the 
one hand; the heavy Para receipts have all been bought up at 
prices considerably over those ruling here and in New York, 
while here prices have gradually declined. The chief buyers 
in Para have been the Americans, and present appearances 
point to the possibility of their trying to control prices, in 
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view of the probability of a short crop next season, owing to 
financial difficulties in Brazil. It is hard to realize that they 
are buying hundreds of tons at prices pence per pound over 
what they can sell at, merely with the idea of ‘ doing business.’ 
Sales on spot are 195 tons, closing prices Islands being 35.744; 
Upriver 3s. 7d. For delivery, 195 tons sold, chiefly April-May 
and May-June, closing with possible sellers ot the former at 
35. 74. and the latter at 35. 7%.” 


THE partnership firm of Huss, Macleod & Co., India-rubber 
merchants, 57, Tower bui'dings, Water street, was dissolved 
March 31. The old accounts will be settled by George Mac- 
leod. The business is to be continued, at the same location, 
by George Macleod and S. Yates Edwards, as partners, under 
the style Macleod, Edwards & Co. 


London. 


JACKSON & TILL, under date of April 1, report stocks: 


Para sorts ane 
3 seee eeeee 148 

LONDON Borneo, 4 
} Assam and Rangoon eeuenen 16 


L Ober SOttB. 00s ccccccccees 412 


LIVERPOOL 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, February 1.... 
Total, January 1 
PRICES PAID DURING FEBRUARY. 

1899. 
4/1}@4/2} 
@2/7} 2/10} 
3/7 
4/3 


1go!. 1900. 

Para fine, hard 3/6} @3/84 ) 

Do -. 3/74 @3/84 J 

Negroheads, Islands ... 2/- @2/o} 2/7 

Do scrappy..-.. 2/7 @2/9 3/54@3/s} 
Bolivian 3/84 No sales. 


PRICES PAID DURING MARCH, 


4/5 @4 ‘64 


1901 1900 1899 
ny @3 4/24@4/5 4/3 @4/4h 
1/11}@2 No sales. 2/11} 
2/6 @2/6} 3/3 3/ 6}@3/7 } 

No sales. No sales. 4/44@4/5 


Para fine, Islands... 
Do Upriver........ 
Negroheads, Islands... 
Do scrappy 
Bolivian 


Bordeaux. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The prices 
obtained for the African (Soudan or Sierra Leone) sorts have 
been good in spite of the genuine settling which is done at 
Liverpool. The fine Twists have been valued at 6.20 to 6.30 
francs per kilogram and the Niggers, 5.27 to 5.30 per kilogram. 
The stock is fortunately reduced and by the last arrival by the 
La Plata all of the Sierra Leone and Gambia had been sold. 

Arrivals from March 15 to April 15, and stocks on hand at 


the latter date, are as follows: 
Arrivals. 


51,300 11,500 
Pp. CHAUMEL, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The mar- 
ket for Par& sorts of late has been more firm, and prices ad- 
vancing, thereby benefiting other sorts, and causing great 
activity in the latter. The tone of the market has been accen- 
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tuated by reports of America becoming a strong buyer of Para 
and other sorts, taking large quantities for spot and forward 
delivery. Fine Bolivian, spot delivery, sold at 8.15@35 marks 
per kilogram, and deliveries for May-June received ready offers 
of 8.30@8.40 marks. Transactions at like prices are reported 
in fine Para, hard cure. Bolivian medium, spot, brought 8 
marks. Fine Mollendo has been much called for, and for the 
only offer—a small lot for April-May delivery—8.05 marks was 
paid. Fine Matto Grosso virgin sold at 7.25@7.30 marks and 
Matto Grosso negroheads at 5.50@5.60. Transactions in Afri- 
cans have been brisk, about 120 tons being disposed of at the 
following: 
PRICES IN MARKS PER KILOGRAM, 

3.60 


red and Bassam lump, prime, dry... 


Mozambique ball, 
" ball, white and red, 


black, prime 
Lomé niggers, red, prime... 
> good white... 4.40 
soe coated white. 4.10 
niggers, red, cut, 


Bassam flake, ordinary .. . 

Congo thimbles, second, (in 
Massai 
i Ecuador scrap. 


Conakry niggers, red and 
white, prime 
Conakry niggers, white, prime 5. oo 


Salvador scrap 
Colombia scrap 
Guatemala slab 


Borneo, white, 


Sierra Leone twist, prime, 
second 


slightly damp 
Madagascar, black, prime.. 
Batanga ball, prime 
Elobi, tongue and ball, prime 3. ‘65 


- " dead.. 


Market closes firm by rising prices. 
Hamburg, April 9, tgor. 


Antwerp. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: On March 
18 118 tons Lopori rubber were sold by private tender to ar- 
rive by steamer PAslippeville, due March 20 from the Congo, 
at 7.47% francs per kilogram. It appears that the lot was 
bought for the United States. This may be regarded as a full 
price, the lot having to be taken /e//e gue//e (without regard to 
quality), whereas 7.50 francs was the price paid for an assorted 
lot of Lopori at the auctien of March 12, The next sale is an- 
nounced for April 16, to include 380 tons, mostly Congos. 
Thé Antwerp market has been quiet, at unchanged prices for 
prime quality. Owners are ready sellers for inferior grades. 

C. SCHMID & CO. 

Antwerp, March 3, 1901. 

SOME prices obtained at the sale April 16 were: Upper 
Congo balls, ordinary, 7.20@7.25 francs ; Lake Leopold, second 
quality, 6.20; Aruwimi,6@6.80; red Kassai, 7.20@7.80; Lower 
Congo, red thimbles, 3.07% ; Upper Congo—Yengu, 8.20; 
Soudan twists, 7.35 ; Conakry niggers, 6.55. No Loporis offered. 
Total offered, 381,285 kilograms ; sold, 310,520 kilograms. Next 
sale, May 14. Steamer with 500 tons expected by the end of 
April. 

ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR MARCH. 
[ By the courtesy of Emite Grisar.]} 





DsrTaits. Igor, 1900, 1899. 1898. 1897. 


781,100 
570,052 
528.795 
41,257 





618,800 
416,278 
332.587 
83,691 


185,743 
108,515 
98,650 
9,865 


230,752 
166,910 
146,397 
20,513 


Stocks, Feb. 28. Kilos 
Arrivals, March.... 
Congo sorts 
Other sorts 


250,311 
250,081 
189,175 
60,906 
500,392 
a6 te9) 


253,569| 
761,945 


647,233 
114,712 








294,258 
175,247 


397,662 
219,098 | 


178,564 


487,844 
434.355 
530489 


1,351,1§2|1,035,078 


Aggregating... 
$07,318) 300,018 


Sales, March 





Stocks, March 31...| 843,834) 735,060 119,01! 





318,783 
299,128 
19,655 


Arrivals since Jan. 1 /1,573.310|1,776,314 
Congosorts........| — %403,203]  1)475.996 
Other sorts 170,017 300,318 


+ |1,343,515/1,333.245 





771,716 339,401 


403,743 | 











- 


4 


Sf 
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ARRIVALS AT 


MARCH 22.—By the steamer PAziippeville, from the Congo: 


Société ABIR .... 


Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo) 
Bunge & Co. (Société Equatoriale Congolaise).. . 


M.S. Cols (Centrale Africaine) 
Comptoir Commercial Congolais 
Bunge & Co (Plantations Lacourt).... 


Soc. An. pour le Commerce Colonial (Est Kwango).. 


Ch. Dethier (Haute Sanga) 
Société Agricole et Commerciale de |’'Alima 


Société Coloniale Anversoise (Belge du Haut Congo). 


ANTWERP, 
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Crude Rubber Co....... 241,000 68,500 62,100 4,300= 375,900 
Albert T. Morse & Co.. 93,400 33,400 37,700 57,200= 221,700 
‘ Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 43,800 7,700 38,500106,600= 196,600 
kilos 117,000 United States Rubber Co. 105,500 22,400 23,300 ..... = 151,200 
shina 118,000 Chas. Ahrenfeldt & Son. . 7 eee ... 62,300= 63,000 
15,000 Otto G. Mayer & Co.. 16,100 6,800 22,900 600= 46,400 
16,600 William Wright & Co.... 2,300 »700 2,200 17,200= 23,400 
22,000 L. Hagenaers & Co.... 3,000 - 8,600 « «es 4,600 
ianes 6,300 G. Amsinck & Co. ..... eA sue pe ere 4,400 
2,800 a 
2,000 0 re 893,200 251,100 355,100 396, 100= 1,895,500 
rane 1,000 
9,600 / April 6.—By the steamer Cearvense, from Manaos and Para: 








Cie. Commerciale des Colonies (Société Kassaienne). 8,500 Crude Rubber Co 2 ~ os oft 
, -rude Rubber Co....... + 274,400 40,400 71,700. ..... = 386,500 
M. S. Cols (Produits — du Kassai).. ....... 19,000 United States Rubber Co. 257,900 29,000 37,100 .....== 324,000 
Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika). ........ ....++.-+- 500 339,30C New York Commercial Co. 116,500 33,500 40,900 300= 191,200 
APRIL 4.—By the steamer paidiaiite from the Congo: — Lhe mag & Co.... eg 22,100 50,200 41,800= 184,100 
: . eimers ESERIES 151,1CO 
On Gatti oka. Ever seeegee | 10,600 Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 75,300 13,600 22,700 8,100= 119,700 
Comptoir des Produits Coioniaux (Ekela Sangha). . 1,200 Coenen ian ao eo wee eames "Sahn ay 
Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika)..... Pitianiwnnr cokes 15,000 * . ‘ is . ‘ c sil map 
Teme COMmetels. «cc ccccccccescccs -ccccscccccess 700 G. Amsinck & Co... 6,408 3408 Stu = 87,800 
Société Coloniale Anversoise................: 5,800 oe " : ers 
Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo)....... 83,000 Total.....0 943,600 172,400 272,400 131,300=1,518,700 
Bunge & Co. (Plantations Lacourt)............... 3,200 April 19.—By the steamer A mazonense, from Manaos and Para: 
IE We © PM icckc dcccécsccccs soca: 43,000 170,80 > . Der ee ee a er ee 
: “United States Rubber Co. 265,700 44,700 49,400 ..... = 359,800 
Rubber from Indo-China. Reimers & Co ......... 202,000 32,400 59,400 54,800= 348,600 
Exports from this new source during the first nine months a ae Co. . sGe. — — 70,900 1,200= 346,800 
of 1900 amounted to 599,346 pounds, against 87,490 pounds for oe a ee Tee eee ee Eee Se 
the same period of 18y9. Of this amount 534,963 pounds were Pe gy — Ce. FESS 20,700 ge ee eee 
shipped from Tongking and the remainder from Saigon. 7 Otto G. Mayer & Co. ... 24,600 4.700 To a ro = 
‘ See 17,900 3,600 3,400 2,100= 27,000 
IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. William Wright & Co.... 0... .s+ 5,700 §,200== 10,900 
[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds,] Lawrence Johnson & Co.. ereee Seeee 6,700= 6,700 
March 29.—By the steamer Dunstan, from Manaos and Para: Total... ..... 940,200 160,200 301,400 236,200= 1,638,000 
IMPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total, ; 
New York Commercial Co 216,200 61,700 82,800 69,500= 430,200 _,,\Nots.—The Gregory is due at New York with 125 tons from Par ; also the 
Reimers & Co.......... 171,200 48,900 79,600 78,400= 378, 100 is Eras Oe ae 


PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 


POUNDS. 


MARCH 25.—By the Ztruria= Liverpool: 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho) 
MARCH 28.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool: 


4,500 


Ed, Reeks & Co. (Fine)....... ....... 3,600 

Ed. Reeks & Co. (Coarse) .. ........ 1,700 

George A. Alden & Co, (Coarse). ... 2,300 

Crude Rubber Co. (Coarse)......... 2,300 9,900 | 
MARCH 30.—By the Lucania=Liverpool: 

Reimers & Co. (Fine)... ...........- . 22,000 

George A. Alden & Co. (Coarse).... 4,500 

Crude Rubber Co. (Coarse).......... 4,500 case! 
APRIL 11.—By the Majestic= Liverpool: 

Reimers & Co, (Fine). sled 8,000 
APRIL 8.—By the Setteniiianmests 

Robinson & Tallman (Coarse)... .... 4,500 


APRIL 22.—By the Umbria=Liverpool. 


Reimers & Co.(Fime) ..............- 17,000 
Reimers & Co. (Coarse)............-- 6,500 
Reimers & Co, (Caucho).............- ,000 53,500 


OTHER IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


CENTRALS. 


POUNDS, 


MARCH 26.—By the Hevelius=Pernambuco: 


J. H. Rossbach & Bros............. . 25,000 

Lawrence Johnson S Sven dosseens 5,700 

G. Amsinck & Co.. 7,500 38,200 
MARCH 27.—By the Finance=Colon: 

Hirzel, Feltman & Co.... ........+-4. 2,100 

Roldan & Van Sickel.......... eeccces 1,200 

CrOGS BEBESE GO...cs cscs cccescosses 2,100 

Jimenez & —-- . 2,000 

Flint, Eddy & © oe Geees 900 

Guiterman. Rosenfeld oy ae 700 9,000 
MARCH 27.—By El Mar=New Orleans: 

Harburger & Stack....... ........... 1,500 

For Liverpool...... ks beneteneeneer 4,000 5,500 
MARCH 29.—By the Havana= Mexico: 

OT 

H. Marquardt & Co... . ......---.... 3,000 

Thebaud Brothers...............+-+- 2,000 

H. W. Peabody & Co.......... 2,300 


CENTRALS—Continued. 
















CENTRALS—Continued. 





Fred Probst & Co,.............. 2.000 APRIL 8.—By the Alleghany=Greytown: 
P. Harmony Nephews & Co.......... 200 13,500 4 Pp. Strout.... .......... Seccecoccece 10,000 
. - , . A. D. Straus & Co............ Aye ae 4.000 
APRIL 1,.—By the Comus= New Orleans: Andreas & Co... 3.500 
| An FH. Mewes B OO, .00. 02 cccccsecses 9,500 Lawrence Johnson & Uo 5.000 
| N. Y. & Java Trading Co. ... ..... 200 49,700 Jimenez & Escobar....... 3.£00 
G. Amsinck &Co....... . 1,300 
| APR. 1,—By the Pennsylvania Railroad=Mexico: | J. Ferro.. aapas Gk 2,500 29,800 
>. a eee Co.. Sie pee a4 APRIL 9. _— ney Advance=Colon: 
Joseph Hecht & Son z 500 D. N. Carrington & Co. 15,700 
| Flint, Eddy & Co.. 300 3,700 Crude Rubber Co..... ..... 3 200 
G. Amsinek & Co............ ae 2.200 
APRIL 1,—By the City of Washington=Colon : orators. — ver eeeeees 2,000 
= MAIER & OO..... ccoceess 1,000 
— idence. gaa aaa peta re Ellinger Brothers......... 700 
Roldan & Van Sickel .... 2.0... 3.200 Fo Se essass ees - 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co....... ... 2,600 : omp.. =, 
Dumarest =e Sia stb voaheeen- ons — APRIL 11.—By he sien New Orleans: 
saa andon Divs 00 
. an een — -_ Se ree 1,000 
, BREE 6 Gio ccc vccsescoccces 600 17,300) Ror London.............. 7,000 8,000 
APRIL 2.—By the Athos=Savanilla: APR. !2.—By the Pennsylvania Railroad= Mexico: 
Oe SP Gin tnknnse encase. onde 5.000 R. G. 1,590 
Mecke & Co.... 300 R. F 1,200 
D. A. We EE O8..........00000.5. 600 J. B. Sageman.. 700 
Jimenez & Escobar.. 200 A. S. Lascellas & Co. 500 = 3,900 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 1,000 
Sussdorff, Zaldo & Co.. pcg ts 100 APRIL 15.—By the ( leupenionti iverpool: 
New York Commercial Co............ 800 8,100) Reimers & Co............--. «+. 11,500 
APRIL 2.—By El Sud=New Orleans: APRIL 15 —By the Yucatan= Mexico: 
A. T. Morse & Co..... oe 5.000 F. Probst & Co .. cc-ccccc-ccsee 4,080 
i 1,000 6,000 H. Marquardt & iccabitnotahinnnnde 1,500 
é E. Steiger & Co ......... 1,000 
APR. 5.—Bythe Pennsylvania Railroad=Mexico:| H.W. Peabody&Co __................ 800 
G. Amsinck & Co.. 4000| P. Harmony -wigoaiente & Co.. 800 
PP ces conscanec Oves'ccnves 6,000 14,100 
APRIL5. By El Dorado=New ow Orleans: APRIL 16.—By the Allianca=Colon: 
rt T. Morse & Oo... ....ccccccee 3 500 . 

N. Rotholz. il galas te oA hies 2.500 Roldan & Van Sickel. - 5,000 
Rusere NN a vnageenee . 1,000 ame + LAY aS 4,400 
Harburger & Stack.. 2 200 Flint, Eddy WO weseeeeeee eee ceeeee 3,100 

For London.. i 2,000 9,700 G. Amsinck & Co. (enwntons once. 
Isaac Brandon & Bros..... 1,700 
APRIL 5.—By the Caroline Gray=Honduras: Bi, TE nak: 006 .cknqneds conus 1,100 
Eggers & Heinlein. .............. 30.000 Piza Nephews & Co....... .... ..... 300 18,100 
JW. W cia hd ota meine 8,000 
H. W. Pomeas's Co ae 200 APRIL 16.—By the Altai=Savanilla: 
4. 8S. Lascellas & Co. 300 38,500 — yy } aieeeeeraneas 4,000 
oldan an dickel .. 3,000 
APRIL 6.—By the Coleriage= Bahia: a Ameinsh &Co.. Ee 
J.H. Rossbach & Bros........ . 8,000 | S. Samper & Ca,,. ....... eneieeee 1,000 
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CENTRALS—Oontinued 


Sussdorf, Zaldo & Co 800 
New York Commercial Co. 600 


APRIL 19.—By El Monte= New Orleans: 


A. T. Morse & Co 13,000 
W. R. Grace & Oo 2,500 
A. N. Rotholz 1,000 
G. Amsineck & Co. 700 


APRIL 22,.—By the Sinweneen Mexico: 


Thebdaud Brothers ... 
Graham, Hinckley & Co. 
Flint, Eddy & Co. one 
H, Marquardt & Oo 


APRIL 22.—By the Umbria= Liverpool! 
Reimers & Co. 
APRIL 23.—By the sinenteiaees 


2 P. Strout es 
Amsinck & Co. 

Benareh Rubber Co 

A. D. Straus & Oo 

Jimenez & Escobar....... 

United Fruit Co 

Kunhardt & Co 

©, Wesseis & Oo 

For Bremen 


APRIL 23. 
L. N. Chemedlin & Co 
W. R. Grace & Uo 
Eggers & Heinlein 
G Amstock & Co 
kh. G. Barthold 
Pomares & Cushman 


7,500 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,300 
1,500 

800 

300 
1,000 


-By El Dorado= New Orleans: 

2,500 
1,800 
1,000 
1.000 
1,200 
1,000 


AFRICANS. 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


10,900 


17 900 


8,500 


POUNDS. 


Manca 25.—By the Etruria= Liverpool 
Robinson & Taliman.. 

-By the Friesiand= Antwerp 

; 78,000 

78,000 

36,000 

20,000 


MARCH 27 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 
Reimers & Co 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 

MARCH 28.—By the Teutontie= Liverpool : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co, 28,000 
Reimers & Oo.... 6,000 
Livesey & Co. 1,000 

MARCH 28.—By the Vaderland 
Otto G. Mayer & Oo.... 

Arrit 1,—By the Bulgaria 
A. T. Morse & Co.. : 
Reimers & Uo. 

Livesey & Co oes cece 

APRIL 1.—By the Peninsular=Lisbon 
A. T. Morse & Co onadeoues 

APRIL 6.—By the Pretorta=Hamburg 
Livesey & Co. 

APRIL 2. 
Reimers & Co, ‘ 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co .. 
Albert T. Morse & Co. 

APRIL 4.—By the GermantenL iverpoo!: 
Reimers & Co oe 17,000 
Crude Rubber Co. 6,000 


Antwerp: 


Hamburg 
20.000 
7 ,000 
2,000 


By the Southwar ke = Antwerp : 

85,000 
11,000 
11,000 


26,000 


14,000 226,000 


35,000 


11,500 


39,000 


56,000 


11,500 


8,000 115,000 


R. Soltau & Co 


MARCH 


EXPORTERS. 


Cmok, Priisse & Co. 

Frank da Costa & Co 

Adelbert H. Alden 

Rudolf Zietz. . see 
The Sears Para Rubber Co. on 
Singlehurst, Brocklehurst & Co. 
Kanthack & Co... : 
Denis Crouan & Co..... 

Pires Teixeira & Co 

Sundry small shippers ........ 
Direct from Iquitos.......... 
Direct from Mandaos 


1,400 
858,265 
-| 1,521,789 

1,015,987 

577,290 


Total for March. 
Total for February 
Total for January .. 


AFRICA NS—Continued, 
CRUSE @ Qiicancdtisamnces cet 0006 


APRIL 8.—By the Servia= Liverpool : 
Robinson & Tallman 
Reimers & Co 
George A. Alden ad oa. 

Crude Rubber Co.. 

APRIL 9.—By the Manitou=London : 
Albert T. Morse & Co. ....... 

APRIL 10,—By the Gaumpenetonmpets 
George A. Alden & Oo... 

Crude Rubber Go.... 

APRIL 11.—By the Majestie= Liverpool : 
Livesey & Co «« 12,000 
George A. Alden & Co........0.++.... 6,000 
Crude Rubber Oo.......... .. 6,000 net 

APRIL 13.—By the Dona Marta= Lisbon : 

George A. Alden & Co 62,000 
Crude Rubber Uo : 60,000 122, - 

APRIL 13.—By the Phonicia= Hamburg: 

Livesey & Co.. 13,500 
4 T. Morse & Co... 6,500 
. Amsinck & Co : 2,500 22,500 | 

APRIL 15.—By the Campania= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co sce 9,500 
William Wright & Co... 1,000 10,500 

APRIL 17.—By the reinstates 
A. T. Morse & Co. ecnee saoee 35,000 

APRIL 17.—By the Occanic= L Iverpoo!: 
Crude Rubber Co 
Reimers & Co. 
George A. Alden & Co 6,000 
ivesey & Co. “4,000 47,000 

APRIL 18.—By the Kensington=Antwerp: 
George A. Alden & Co - 119,000 
Crude Rubber Co 119,000 238,000 

APRIL 20 —By the Patricta= Hamburg: 
Reimers & Co 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Livesey & Co, eevece 
J.A Paull & Co. 

APRIL 22.—By the Umbria=L — 
Reimers & Co 
Crude Rubber Co... ° 
George A. Alden & © 0. 

Livesey & Co. 5,000 

APRIL 22.—By the ¢ yurtont iverpool : 
Crude Rubber Co 23,000 
George A. Alden & Co. 22,500 46,500 
23.—By the Zeeland= Antwerp: 
45,000 
16,000 


BALATA. 
POUNDS. 
MARCH 30.—By the St Louis=Southampton: 
George A. Alden & Co. 2,500 
APRIL 1,—By the Siteetnatientiaee 
R. Seltau & Co R 
APRIL 1.—By the Minnehaha=London : 


5000 28,000 


32,000 | 


| 


95,000 


APRIL 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 


61,000 
AND 


8,000 


30,000 


| Ruboer Serap Imported...... 


[May 1, 1901. 


G UTTA-P ERCH A—Continued. 


APRIL §.—By the Bovic= Liverpool: 
B. Crooks & Oo....... 


APRIL 8.—By the Maraval=Trinidad: 
| Middieten & Co... 

APRIL 20.—By the Patricia=Hamburg: 
BR. Soltau & Co. 


CUSTOM HOUSE FIGURES. 
PORT OF NEW YORK—MARCH. 


Imports: POUNDS. 


(ndla-rubber 
Gutta-percha 
Gutta-jelatong (Pontianak). . . 2, 403,1 ‘198 


ee »-» 9,732,026 
E. ts: 


por’ 
India-rubber.... onensteonne 
Reclaimed rubber......... a 





$3,715,459 


$66,367 
10,445 


$43,977 


100,333 
66,510 


764,322 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


MARCH 1.—By the lvern/a=Liverpool: 
Livesey & Co.—African 

MARCH 4.—By the Sagamore = Liverpool : 
Reimers & Co.— African 

MARCH 12.—By the Ultonia=Liverpool: 
Livesey & Co.—African.......... ‘ 11,982 
Reimers & Co,—African..... 7,301 19,283 

MARCH 14.—By the English King= Antwerp: 
Reimers & Co.—African 20,688 

MARCH 18.— By the Sylvania=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co.—African. 8,950 
Boston Woven Hose Co.—African.. 1,466 10,416 

MARCH 20.—By the Sachem=Liverpool: 
Livesey & Co.—African 

MARCH 30.—By the Kansas=Liverpool: 
Livesey & Co.—Airican 


POUNDS, 


17,375 


11,405 


92,743 
[Value, $43.106.] 
(Nots.—The dates of Boston arriv als published last 


month inadvertently appeared as ‘* March,’ * instead of 
which they should have read, in each case, ‘** Febru- 


ary,”’) 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 
MARCH 4.—By the Lady Armstrong=Ham- 
burg: : 
MARCH 9. -_ the Winifred dian= caresii 
MARCH 14.—By the Pomeranita=Glaggow: 
MARCH 18.—By the Gorsemore=London: 


2,448 
1,118 


BRR on ccnece ccccsendvensses 
(Value, $2883.] 








EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA. 


IN KILOGRAMS. 1000 KILOGRAMS=2204.6 POUNDS, 


UNITED STATES. 


MEDIt 


M. TOTAL. 


EUROPE. 


| coanss. CAUCHO. | TOTAL. 


DIUM, 








17,27 
28,359 
38,542 
1,013 
26,064 


269,734) 


380,985 
278,004 
119,433) 


| 
COARSE. | CAUCHO,. 
| 


618) 
7,370 
524 


35334 


132,894 


61,730 
19,535 


158,121 
338,352 
276,361' 
22,013 
306,652 


58,576] 
108 ,8 36) 
60,245| 
14,080} 
= 


27 


8 206 
12,665) 
41,261 


= | =) 


2,22 


44,090 
635,209 


826 | 


251,387] 320,645) 1,700,031 


26,385) 


13,300 
2,189 


13,681 


163,360 


256,927 
10,632 
92,540 
47,014 

8,743 
14,858 
63,070 

3,000 

168,410 

1,467,263 


47,736 
2,100 
12,178) 


49,912 
8,532 
17,510 
13,112 
477 
153 
8,128 


60 — 
2,040 _— 
3,000 
85,371 
426,315 


355349 
242,379 


3,600 





955.590 
789,338 
656,333 


568,491 
549,566 
420,279 


332,491| 2,803,756)| 
251,815) 2,095,372] 
53,772] 1,070, *780]l 


224,615 
198,350 
= 


4,936,213 
3,544,434 
2,315.977 


576,700 


154,519 
120,064 


2,132,457 
1,449,062 
1,145,197 


375.552 
306,855 


252,554 











6,246 








May 1, 1go1.] 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD LI 





Cable Address, _ Codes: 4. 1. 1888 Edition. 
“ Guttaperch, Toronto.” A.B.C. 4th Edition. 


Directory. Liebers. 





Private. 


CANADA. 


Factories ; 
115-165 West Lodge Ave.) 
124-148 O'Hara Ave. j Toronto, 





Sole Manufacturers 
in Canada of 

E make a SPECIALTY OF MANU- 
FACTURING FOR THE CANADIAN 
MARKET, Rubber Goods FOR THE 
HOLDERS OF CANADIAN PATENTS, 


Kelly-Spring field Solid Carriage Tires 

“ Maltese Cross ”’ Carbolized Rubber 
Fire and Suction Hose. 

“Eureka,” “ Paragon” and other 
High Grades of Cotton Fire Hose. 

“ Goodrich” and “ Hartford” 





Single Tube Bicycle Tires. 


and solicit correspondence 
with Rubber Manufactur- 
ers who desire to have their 
specialties made in Canada. 





H. D. Warren, Pres. & Treas. 
C. N. Canpez, Secy. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
RUBBER INSULATING COMPOUNDS 
BELTING - MATTING - CLOTHING 
PACKING - VALVES - TUBING - 
HOSE - CARRIAGE CLOTHS - 


” sigh 
AURDST er 
Sh Oh og. tly 
“Ty uy 


* Maltese Cross” & “Lion” 
Rubber Boots & Shoes. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG. CO, OF TORONTO, LTD. 


49-61-63 WEST FRONT STREET, TORONTO, onininanien CANADA. 


[a 


GRANBY ‘RUBBER CO. 


@ HIGHEST GRADE_» 


RUBBER BOOTS, SHOES, AND CLOTHING. 





Factories: GRANBY, QUEBEC. 


S. H. C. MINER, President, 
. H McKECHNIE, Gen’! rigr. 


Vention The India Rubber 


PANY | Re 
THE CANADIAN RUBBER com Rubber Boots and Shoes, Belting, 


CAPITAL - - $1,500,000. Packing, Hose, Carriage Cloth, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: Wringer Rolis, Etc. 
“3 ee PAUL STREET. MONTREAL, CANADA. Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 


fanutacturers ol 


Jenkins ‘Bros.’ Valves Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 


Roofs and iron work properly painted have not required re- 
are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are | painting in ten to twenty years. 
fully guaranteed. Why expeiiment with cheap a 


valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer for 
valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remem- 
ber all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. | 
Mention The India Rubber World when you wriie. | 


Time only can prove the value of 
aint, and Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is the ONLY graphite 
| paint with a satisfactory time record. 


For convincing evidence, address 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 





THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


PYRAMID BRAND 


BLUESTONE 
HIGH PRESSURE PACKING 


THERE IS NO 
PACKING MADE 
WATER & THAT WILL LAST 
AND AIR %§ ‘if Hi ; = ASLONGORWITH- 
eh =—=—— | any pee 
Te —<—<S OF STEAM 


PRICE PERLB. 80CTS 





THE GUTTA PERCHA“ RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
126-128 DUANE ST. 96-98LAKEST. 30-32 FREMONT ST. 71 PEARL ST. 22| CHESTNUT ST. 


RETAILERS # x 


Has th HOOD RuB. DRUCCISTS’ 
BER CO. ever saved you any RUBBER coobDs. 


Fountain and Bu’b Syringes, 
Water Bottles, Atomizers, 
Would you be buying rubbers | Air Cushions, Urinals, Nipples, 


Nursing Bottles, etc., etc. 


money? 


as cheap to-day if it were not | 
tor the HOOD RUBBER CO.?| mourn work A SPECIALTY. 


HOOD QUALITY was | Our Coods are Warranted. 


never better. TYER RUBBER COMPANY, 
Andover, Mass. 


Mention Tne India Rubber World wen you write, 











